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missing? Then use our time tested No. 30 { 
Connector. Requires no tools. Vibration, 
heat or cold, rain or snow will not affect __ 
them as they are made of real bronze. 
They snap over (not threaded) any wire 
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Milwaukee, left undamaged 16 batteries of flo 
lights mounted on 80- and 125-foot MAC GILLIS 
GIBBS Western Red Cedar Poles. That's strengt 


Never Over, Never Under. Storage batteries reach their maximum life expectancy when you use 
the Recti-ChargeR automatic method of charging. It keeps batteries fully charged at all times 
and puts an end to operating trouble caused by under - or - over charging. That's why the Recti- 
ChargeR is so popular with telephone men. RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. offers this 


sure method to keep storage batteries constantly “healthy” and assure maximum battery life. ‘ * veloy 
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Favorite Place to Phone for many folks are Churchill 
Folding Door Booths. These modern booths, made 
by CHURCHILL CABI CO., provide both 
privacy and comfort. » No. 100 booth has 
electric automatic ventilator and light switch. 


The Right Tool for Every Job—follow that formula and watch your service men do better, faste! 
work. The items shown are representative of VULCAN ELECTRIC COMPANY’s line of quality 
products. Upper Left: Electric Pouring Ladle, for use with waxes, compounds, as well as for 
melting solder. Right: Special Wax Melting Pot with thermostatic control and connection box 
Below: No. “1700 Series” Solder Melting Pot, for fast dip-soldering of small parts. 
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SOUND RECORDING 


By RAY BLAIN 
Technical Editor 








This, the last article on sound recording, summarizes the important points 


of the subject. Special sound recorders and their operation are explained 


in detail. Possible future developments and their value to the telephone 


industry are discussed. Legislation to control this new service suggested. 


HE MODERN version of sound re- 

cording and reproducing has under- 

gone intense and far-reaching de- 
velopment since the early experiments 
of Thomas A. Edison. The basic prin- 
ciples used, however, remain about the 
same. In early experiments, sound col- 
lected by a horn was carried to a dia- 
phragm to which was attached a stylus. 
This stylus, in turn, contacted a sheet 
of thin metal foil which was wrapped 
around acylinder. A screw drive caused 
the stylus to traverse the recording 
cylinder and embossed a spirally shaped 
groove across the surface of the foil. 

Sound striking the diaphragm moved 
the stylus in such a manner as to modu- 
late or shape the groove according to 
the degree of loudness of the sound 
and in accordance with their relative 
tonal pitch. None of the metal foil 
was removed during the embossing 
process, but was simply displaced by 
the pressure of the stylus. 

Reproduction of the recorded sound 
was accomplished by simply reversing 
the recording process. In this opera- 
tion, the modulated grooves of the em- 
bossed foil caused the stylus to vibrate 
in relationship to the groove deforma- 
tion, and, as the stylus was connected 
to the diaphragm and horn, the result 
was a reproduction of the recorded 
sounds. 

The old-style horn has been replaced 
by a microphone in modern sound re- 
cording equipment. Likewise, the dia- 
phragm and stylus combination has 
given way to electrically operated sty- 
lus mechanisms with amplifiers inter- 
posed between them for increasing the 
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PART XIII. The 12th article 
in this series was published in the 
November 25 issue, page 26. 








energy level of the sound as required. 
Controls have been provided so that 
the amount of amplification may be 
adjusted and controlled. The old foil- 
covered cylinder has been replaced by 
a wax cylinder, a disc, a plastic belt or 
film strip record. 

Recorded sound is now also repro- 
duced electrically. With this system, 
the stylus actuates electrical units 
equivalent in function to the dia- 
phragm. A loudspeaker or headset is 
used as the electrical equivalent of the 
original horn. Amplification is used to 
increase the energy level of the sounds 
and means are provided for closely con- 
trolling the volume of the sound repro- 
duced. 

The groove may be either embossed 
or engraved on modern records. The 
engraving method dislodges some of 
the record material. With the emboss- 
ing method, there is no thread or chip 
to be removed. For engraving, the 
stylus must be of a critical shape and 
sharpness and is subject to wear. The 
stylus used for embossing is usually a 
sapphire jewel or special metal alloy, 
and gives good service over extended 
periods with very little attention. 

As previously mentioned, modern re- 
cording mediums have assumed the 
form of cylinders, plastic belts, discs, 
film strips, and magnetic wire and steel 
tapes. Both the disc, belt and film 


strips may be embossed, while the mag- 


netic wire and tape is recorded upon 
when magnetic impulses are applied to 
its surface. The film strips, belts and 
discs are, in general, considered best 
suited for permanent records. The disc 
record or belt is more commonly used 
for short periods of 
most cases it satisfactorily meets the 
requirements of low cost, ready refer- 
ence, resistance to damage, ease of 
handling, filing and long service life. 
The film strip record is especially de- 


recording as in 


sirable when long periods of continuous 
recording such as speeches or confer- 
ences are required. 


constructed dise or belt 
records made from plastic materials are 
flexible, non-inflammable, non-shatter- 
able, waterproof, and highly resistant 
to abrasion. They are also impervious 
to wide ranges in both humidity and 
temperature. When properly embossed, 
such records retain the sound groove 
almost indefinitely, thus insuring in- 
stant, satisfactory reproduction when- 
ever reference to recorded sound is re- 
quired. 


Properly 


Discs used in recording and repro- 
duction are generally rotated by one of 
two methods. In the so-called home- 
type phonograph machine, the disc is 
rotated at a constant speed, usually 78 
turns a minute. For longer playing 
types of records, such as the disc used 
for broadcasting purposes, the speed 
is reduced to 33.3 revolutions per min- 
ute which permits a greater amount of 
material to be recorded upon any given 
size of record. 


There is still another method of ro- 





tating disc records which provides 
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The groove formed in a modern em- tele 
bossed record is unlike that which re- von 
: mac 
sults from other recording methods. In 
rem 


the embossing process, the material dis- 
placed on the body of the disc is not — 





removed. Instead, the disc’ body is of 
pushed up and outward at both sides the 
of the stylus point and forms part of a 
that area commonly known as the ape 
“land” between the grooves. The con- 7 
tact of the stylus with the embossed sig! 
groove is entirely on the ball tip. As 7 
this contact area is relatively large, the = 
wear on the stylus is almost negligible. rep 
Exceedingly slow wear, plus the ab- cha 
sence of need for critical adjustment een 
of the stylus, are dominant reasons for ide: 
the success and popularity of the em- wees 
bossed recording process. rem 
The engraving process is used where ai 

it is desirable to obtain faithful repro- tio 
duction of sound in which a frequency ati 
range of 40 to at least 5,000 cycles flat on 
is required. For recordings used by the oni 
broadcasting companies this frequency ‘ 
response above 5,000 cycles is required. 
tecording by the engraving method is om 
fairly simple on the home recorded ma- of 
chines and good tone quality is pro- Th 
vided. One such type of home recorder _ 
claims a frequency range to 78 r.p.m. _ 
of 70 to 6,000 cycles per second and at lo 
33% r.p.m. of 80 to 4,000 cycles per 
second. This speed and frequency re- tor 
sponse is, however, applicable to the the 
home recorder only. Broadcast record- | 
ings are usually made at 33% r.p.m. tel 
on 16-inch discs and a frequency re- bee 
sponse of 40 to 10,000 cycles can be hu 
obtained. als 
Dual recorders are available for ing 
use when recording must extend be- ab 
yond the length of one record without cle 
interruption. This arrangement is made thi 
possible by the use of two turntables qu 
Recorders being used in connection with the soldier voice letter project sponsored by a national ©! mandrels built in the same cabinet me 
safety razor company. with a switch arrangement to start the thi 
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second turntable before the first stops. 
The two turntables or mandrels have 
an overlap of about 30 seconds to insure 
continuity of the recording. 

The recording heads may be wired 
in parallel through the same selector 
switch. The timer contacts operate re- 
lays or switches which connect the re- 
cording head of the turntable or man- 
drel that is revolving, leaving only one 
cutting head in the circuit at a time 
except during the overlap period when 
both turntables or mandrels are re- 
volving. 

Dual machines to provide continu- 
ous recording are naturally more ex- 
pensive than the single turntable or 
mandrel variety. The single turntable 
or mandrel type is ordinarily satisfac- 
tory for authorized telephone recording 
for even the small 15-minute dise or 
belt is more than ample for the ordi- 
nary telephone conversation. When a 
telephone conversation does extend be- 
yond the length of one record, the 
machine may be stopped, the record 
removed, a new one installed and re- 
cording resumed with an interruption 
of not over 20 seconds. The party at 
the other end of the line may be asked 
to wait this short period without too 
much inconvenience. 

The plastic belt type recorder is de- 
signed for independent or simultaneous 
recording and reproducing on single 
use, unbreakable belts. Dual recording- 
reproducing units, interconnected with 
change-over mechanism give continuous 
recording with overlap, permitting 
identification of sequence of belts. Re- 
cording time, each belt, is 30 or 15 
minutes. Tone grooves are embossed in 
the recording belt. Each unit is pro- 
vided with a mechanism for easy inser- 
tion and removal of recording belts 
which is interlocked with the recording 
and reproducing levers to 
against incorrect operation. 


protect 


The film recorder is, in general, rec- 
ommended when a continuous recording 
of several hours’ duration is desired. 
This type of equipment is especially 
suited for the recording of telephone 
service observations, operators’ instruc- 
tions, speeches and conferences. 

These recorders may all be satisfac- 
torily used on any telephone when au- 
thorized. 

It is the opinion of the writer that 
telephone recording in the past has 
been surrounded by entirely too much 
hush-hush, taboo and mystery. It is 
also believed that, due to the increas- 
ing popularity of voice recording, it is 
about time the subject was brought out 
clearly into the open and discussed so 
that all telephone men will be ac- 
quainted with the various types of re- 
corders in order to be conversant with 
the subject when they are confronted 
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Radio Engineer A. J. POTE of station WMEX, Boston, Mass., making a recording in the field during 
the VI Army Corps maneuvers. 





A busy office equipped with recorders. Girls transcribe from discs dictated 300 miles away in 
another office. 


with the matter of telephone recording 
by the public. 

There is every reason to believe that 
when the war is over, and the many men 
and women who have had actual expe- 
rience with telephone recording in gov- 
ernment service return, there will be a 
public demand for telephone recording 
in civilian life. At the formative stage, 
the policy of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the telephone in- 
dustry will be most important. The 
telephone industry apparently is not 
ready to provide recording equipment 
and services itself, although recorder 
manufacturers are ready and most will- 
ing and are publicizing the machines 
to the public. It is our opinion that 
the telephone industry should adopt a 
policy whereby telephone recording can 
be carried on and still protect the se- 
crecy feature of telephone communi- 
cation. 

There is a possibility that telephone 
companies can furnish a_ terminal 
equipped with necessary protective fea- 
tures for telephone recording users for 
a monthly rate. This equipment might 


automatically furnish a warning tone 
indicating when conversations are go- 
ing to be recorded. Laws might even 
be passed making any other recording 
attachment illegal which did not sup- 
ply a tone warning that conversations 
were being recorded. These laws might 
be necessary to clarify the present con- 
fused “wire tapping” situation. Per- 
haps all subscribers with recorders can 
be designated in telephone directories. 

The use of recording equipment to 
answer telephones automatically and 
to leave recorded messages may be so 
closely allied with the telephone in- 
dustry as to be regarded as part of its 
natural field. 

Recording could be considered a part 
of the telephone industry field of serv- 
ice except when the equipment is uti- 
lized for other purposes than telephone 
recording. Equipment used for author- 
ized telephone recording is also adapt- 
ed to dictation, conference recording, 
etc. If telephone companies furnished 
recording equipment they would auto- 
matically enter the dictation business 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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HERE IS one fellow who is going 

to make out pretty well in the 

postwar period, from all accounts. 
He is the American farmer. More and 
more people, particularly politicians, 
are discovering every day that they 
love the farmer so much they can’t do 
enough for him. If all the aid-to- 
farmers plans kicking around Wash- 
ington were added together and put 
into force, a good many of us would 
be looking around for the first chance 
to escape from the city and go back to 
the farm. The postwar farmer would 
have not only subsidized crops, sub- 
sidized power, telephone, irrigation, 
transportation, and navigation service, 
but his vast up-to-the-minute country 
home would be equipped with hot and 
cold running chambermaids, and the 
very scarecrows in his corn fields would 
be so classy they’d wear evening clothes 
every night. 

Could be, of course, if you want to 
take a cynical view, that some of these 
politicians have been reading back over 
the election returns of last November 
7. They may have discovered that, 
whereas they did very well in the cities, 
they did not do so well in the farm 
areas. And so, following the prevailing 
political maxim —‘“spend and _ spend, 
elect and elect’”—the obvious thing to 
do is throw -one’s arms around the 
farmer and give him anything he needs. 
Why not? It’s other people’s money, 
isn’t it? This may mean switching off 
a few benefits from the cities. But 
after all, the city vote is already sewed 
up, and nobody in his right mind goes 
on feeding bait to fish after they have 
been caught. 
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Politicians thinking up schemes to aid farmers in order 


to recapture their votes. . . 


. Recent attempt by Agri- 


culture Department and officials to use REA to gain 
farmers’ votes example of what could happen to an RTA 
if not administered by competent and sincere officials. . . . 
Such a bill might be of benefit to industry and farmers 
if administrators were interested solely in expanding tele- 


phone service to rural areas rather than turning it into a 


"political racket." 


For instance, there’s Lowell Mellett, 
until recently White House aide, but 
now conducting a _ pro-administration 
column in the syndicated press. Lowell, 
who recently complained about the 
failure of the farmer to have enough 
telephone service is now terribly 
worried over the state of the farmer’s 
health. The farm boys are not as 
healthy as the city lads, he says, and 
proves it by some draft induction sta- 
tistics which this writer could not quite 
grasp. Anyhow, Lowell wants more, 
bigger and better hospitals right out 
in the hinterlands, where Reuben and 
Hiram can go to have a spell of nerv- 
ous prostration, just as well as the city 
slickers — probably with the aid of 
socialized medicine. 

It goes without saying that these 
kindly thoughts are well received in 
the farm belt, where there has never 
been any noticeable tendency to set the 
dogs on Santa Claus, whether he came 
in the form of an Agriculture Depart- 


ment check or a Reclamation Bureau 
But it does not necessarily 
follow that Reuben and Hiram are go- 
ing to be kidded into becoming converts 
to a papa-knows-best government, dis- 
pensing peppermint stick patronage in 
one hand and an interminable series of 
Rules and Regulations 
Living with the other. 
Indeed, if there is one class of Amer- 
ican folks who are anti-collectivists to 
the core, it’s the bright boys on the 
pitchfork front. One sure way to se- 
cure, absolutely free, a prompt, warm, 
form-fitting suit of tar and feathers is 
to suggest to the man with the hoe and 
to his neighbors that their turn has 
come to pool their holdings and lead the 
common life of greater abundance. 
No, Reuben and Hiram may not know 
how to do the latest jive steps with 
manure on their boots, but they are 
smart enough to dance to no tunes 
piped out of Washington. All of which 
is by way of saying that the latest 
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campaign to corral the farm vote is 
likely to come a cropper. Watch, for 
example, in the near future for fire- 
works in the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. Here was an agency 
originally set up to finance loans to 
bring electric service to the farmer. 
The original REA act intended that 
loans should be made to private elec- 
tric companies, as well as public agen- 
cies and co-ops. But the REA has just 
about forgotten the first part of it and 
has concentrated almost entirely on 
co-ops. 

Several years ago, REA was shifted, 
under a reorganization act, to become 
subordinated to the Agriculture De- 
partment. That meant direct adminis- 
tration control and all that goes with 
it. Apparently plenty went with it. 
During the recent political campaign 
REA was used almost openly for a 
political racket. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard, on tour of REA co-op 
meetings, made a ludicrous distinction 
between avowedly “political speeches” 
and those “not so political.” The gist 
of these speeches was, however, that if 
the farmer wanted to continue to enjoy 
the benefits of cheap power (and plenty 
more was promised), they would, of 
course, vote the right way. 

REA officials, traveling in and out 
of the REA St. Louis headquarters (at 
taxpayers’ expense) to these meetings, 
fluttered about Wickard like doves, 
speaking in hushed and reverent tones 
of “Our Secretary” and heralding his 
utterances to the puzzled farmers as if 
they were bearing down messages from 
Mount Sinai. 

The fact that the vast majority of 
farmers in the Middlewest failed to 
heed these fatherly counsels and voted 
as independently as the proverbial hog 
on ice must have disappointed the 
charming Mr. Wickard no little. But 
there was one REA official who was not 
fluttering around “Our Secretary” like 
a dove. He was the top man in REA, 
Harry Slattery. Harry witnessed 
months of efforts to turn REA into a 
political machine to corral the farm 
vote, if not even a more nefarious 
racket. He protested that it violated 
the spirit and intent of the REA law, 


which was to bring electricity to the ° 


farmers and not to bring the farm vote 
to the powers that be in Washington. 


Net result was Slattery found him- 
self hamstrung and blanketed by an 
order from “Our Secretary,” virtually 
ousting him from all authority to do 
anything around REA except draw his 
breath—and his salary. Even so, the 
palace guard found him a bottleneck in 
the path of its political machine. Some 
months before the recent election cam- 
paign, Jonathan Daniels, of the White 
House secretariat, took Slattery by the 
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hand and led him into a quiet corner 
for some brotherly advice. 

Daniels is reported to have suggested 
that Harry go for a nice long restful 
trip—to war-torn Europe, for example, 
to look into the possibilities of rehabili- 
tating power supply in devastated coun- 
tries. A special government job and 
nice pay would be arranged. 

But Slattery doubted that the need 
for a power survey was quite as urgent 
in war-torn Europe as the desire of 
some people to get Harry Slattery out 
of the country—especially out of St. 
Louis—but fast. So he hung on de- 
spite other pressures to have him resign. 

Now, after these many months of 
thumb twiddling, Slattery has re- 
signed. His successor is not likely to 
be ratified without a Senate fight, prob- 
ably washing REA dirty linen in the 
process. What’s got the Republicans 
and some Democrats in Congress worked 
up is the realization that REA can be 
used as a racket to round up the farm 
vote for the party in power, even 
though it failed to do so on the last 
try. Practice makes perfect, as the 
saying goes, and the GOP boys are de- 
termined that there will be no more of 
that kind of practice around REA. 
Hence the revival of the fight to re- 
store REA independence. 

Probable forum for this workout of 
the present management of REA will 
be the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
where the ranking Republican, Senator 
Shipstead of Minnesota, has already 
taken up the cudgels for Slattery’s 
vindication. The new chairman of this 
committee (following the death of 
“Cotton Ed” Smith of South Carolina) 
is Senator Thomas of Oklahoma. 
Thomas is a well disposed man who dis- 
likes controversy, but does not seem 
disposed to sit on any lid for the benefit 
of strangers if his own seat gets too 
warm—and there’s plenty cooking on 
this burner. 

One practical upshot of this furore 
over REA is the likelihood that the 
Hill Bill (assuming it is reintroduced 
at the new session) to set up a Rural 
Telephone Administration is going to 
have to take a wait in the committee 
anti-chamber until the Senate group 
gets REA straightened out. Another 
reason for this, of course, is the likeli- 
hood that REA itself and its supporters 
may want to swallow up the Hill Bill 
with its RTA. There seems to be some 
sentiment in REA that if there’s any 
new authority for making loans to 
bring utility service to farmers 
(whether telephone or power) REA is 
already set up to do business. Why 
start a separate (and possibly rival) 
organization in such a closely allied 
field? 


Don’t get the idea from what is said 


above that REA is going to become any 
stepchild of Congress or of the admin- 
istration. Far from it. REA has 
proved to be of much practical advan- 
tage to the farmer and decidedly popu- 
lar with the politicians. This writer pre- 
dicts that the next Congress will pass 
the Lucas-Hill bill to give REA 585 
million dollars for a three-year pro- 
gram, It may do even better than that. 

The current struggle is simply over 
the top management—whether it should 
continue subject to direct administra- 
tive control, which may take on posi- 
tively partisan aspects during election 
periods, or whether it should be placed 
in a position of independent leadership 
where it could perform its function for 
the farmer without the distracting 
pressures and counterpressures of poli- 
tics. 

Furthermore, we can’t be naive 
enough to believe that a mere shift 
from Department of Agriculture to an 
independent status would assure REA 
of such political independence. That 
may or may not be a step in the right 
direction—as Congress finally decides. 
We have both kinds of examples in 
the independent agency field on the 
subject of being sensitive to adminis- 
tration political pressure. There is, for 
example, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, over a half century of age, reg- 
ulating the railroads and more recently 
the interstate bus lines. Nobody in re- 
cent times has ever raised the slightest 
breath of suspicion against the ICC on 
the basis of yielding to political pres- 
sure. 

On the other hand, there is the 
Federal Communications Commission 
against which plenty of breaths of 
suspicion and outright accusations have 
been made on this very score. The 
latest is the hushed up affair involving 
the hurried sale of radio station WMCA 
to an administration favorite, allegedly 
through the machinations of the most 
successful lawyer-lobbyist in Washing- 
ton today—the ex-brain truster, Tommy 
Corcoran. 

All of which would indicate at best 
this much: The mere form of independ- 
ence for either a regulatory agency 
such as the FCC and the ICC, or a 
lending agency such as the REA and 
the proposed RTA, is not the last word 
in determining whether it is destined to 
become a political creature, functioning 
for the unfair advantage of the party 
in power. We might as well admit that 
we have come to a point in our national 
history where government of men is 
more 


important than government of 


laws. 

Last year, when the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
was taking testimony about what is 
wrong with the Communications Act, a 
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former member of the FCC happened 
to be sitting next to this writer in the 
hearing room. The ex-FCC member re- 
marked, aside, that the best written law 
on the books could not be administered 
half so well by the wrong sort of men, 
as the worst possible law could be ad- 
ministered by the best possible men. The 
point of this sage observation was that 
this same Communications Act (which 
admittedly is outmoded and needs re- 
writing in the light of certain things 
that have happened) could still be ad- 
ministered without serious criticism by 
commissioners who were determined to 
stay within the spirit of the law and 
follow, not lead, the will of Congress. 


If, on the other hand, responsible 
administrators and officials are deter- 
mined to thwart the will of Congress 
or do something on their own responsi- 
bility which Congress has never au- 
thorized, it is easy enough to find vague 
phrases and ambiguous powers such 
as “public interest” to cover a multi- 
tude of administrative usurpations and 
statutory abuse. 


This is not to suggest that members 
of the FCC and officials of the REA 
or other administrative bodies under 
attack are insincere or incompetent. 
More often they are most sincere and 
very competent. The principal trouble 
lies in whether they are by nature en- 
dowed with a temperament suited to 
the job of regulating or administering 
certain laws and, even more important, 
whether they are convinced in their own 
mind of the need for carrying out the 
will of Congress exactly as Congress 
intended, no more and no less. 


Apply this test to almost any regula- 
tory tribunal whether federal or state 
and we see that invariably trouble 
arises, not so much from the miscasting 
of the statute (although that is where 
the blame is usually laid) but upon 
the miscasting of the individual com- 
missioners who are appointed or elected 
to carry out the provisions of that 
statute. All regulatory statutes, for 
example, are designed to do two things: 
(1) To protect the public against possi- 
ble abuse of its monopolistic position 
by a public utility through excessive 
charges, inadequate service, and so 
forth; (2) to see that the utility’s in- 
vestors and owners receive fair treat- 
ment, in the process of such regulation, 
by being permitted to earn a fair re- 
turn on their investment if the eco- 
nomic condition of the business will 
produce such earnings. 


You can look through any statute, 
federal or state, in any state in the 
union and you will find, in one form 


or another, the obvious intent of the 
legislators to bring about these two 
principles. -And what is the funda- 
mental basis for the enunciation of 
these two principles? It can be summed 
up in a sentence: It enunciates a policy 
for a continuation of private enterprise 
in the utility business, subject to public 
regulation. 


It follows from this, that any public 
official elected to administer that law 
should, upon taking his oath, announce 
to himself, or publicly, that he believes 
in that basic principle. Otherwise, 
whether he admits it or not, he is either 
false to his oath or false to himself. 
An official who undertakes to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States 
and of his native state and to carry out 
the specific provisions of the regulatory 
law it is his duty to administer, must, 
therefore, believe in regulation as a 
continuing end in itself. 


It follows from this that a federal 
commissioner who does not believe in 
such a system of regulated private en- 
terprise, who believes—however hon- 
estly—that public ownership and opera- 
tion should supplant private enterprise 
in the utility business, or who believes 
that regulation should be used simply 
as an instrument of persecution to 
hasten the liquidation of private enter- 
prise, or who believes—worst of all— 
that regulation of public utilities is 
simply a convenient political horse to 
ride into office and to be used as a 
stepping stone for personal political 
ambition—such a man is tragically mis- 
cast in the role of commissioner. His 
personal ideology or ambition is bound 
to color his reasoning and his conduct 
in office. 


As a result, it is not surprising to 
find regulatory statutes misconstrued, 
distorted, and regulation itself used as 
an inquisition to hasten the end of 
private enterprise. 

Private enterprise in the electric 
power business has virtually disap- 
peared in a certain Southern state, for 
example. The principal impetus came 
about through the operation of TVA 
(which admittedly was administering 
an entirely different policy of Congress 
and not a regulatory statute). But 
the regulatory tribunal of that state 
has hastened the departure of private 
enterprise in the electric industry by 
decisions which almost went out of 
their way to foster public ownership. 

Now the telephone industry in that 
state is feeling the pressure of at least 
one regulatory official who has an- 
nounced his personal dislike for its very 
existence. In certain other states one 
could mention, private utilities, includ- 


ing the telephone industry, are feeling 
the impact of the implacable hatred 
of certain commissioners (very often 
in the minority, but still quite articu- 
late and successful in gaining public 
attention) who are either convinced 
that they are doing the world a favor 
in destroying the life of private enter- 
prise in the utility business, or who 
would not hestitate to step into a higher 
public office over the dead body of pri- 
vate enterprise in any business. 


The trouble comes not from the ac- 
tions of these men—many of whom are 
sincere and would do good work in 
other fields—but in the failure of the 
electing and appointing authorities to 
realize that the business of regulation 
calls for one who believes in regula- 
tion. As this writer has previously 
pointed out, we don’t license doctors 
who do not believe in medicine; we 
don’t admit lawyers to the bar who 
have contempt for the law. But we go 
on electing and appointing some people 
to regulate utilities who think the very 
process of regulation is a futile 
mockery to be destroyed as soon as 
possible. 





In subsequent discussions along this 
line we might take up some case his- 
tories of miscast regulators and ad- 
ministrators who have used their per- 
sonal ideas and inclinations as guiding 
standards to pervert or subvert laws 
they were supposed to administer. 


But coming back to the farm situa- 
tion which we started to discuss, even 
in the field of administrative law (as 
distinguished from regulatory law), the 
need for intelligent loyalty and adher- 
ence to the will of Congress is often 
the difference between a good law badly 
administered and a bad law (or indif- 
ferent law) intelligently administered. 
The Hill Bill, proposing the Rural Tele- 
phone Administration, critically dis- 
cussed in this department last week, 
could be administered in such a way 
that small companies in private indus- 
try might not be seriously injured 
thereby. It might even be adminis- 
tered so as to aid small companies with- 
out sacrificing the general intent ex- 
pressed therein, of bringing more 
telephone service to farmers who need it. 


But the inescapable parallel of REA 
experience in this field suggests that if 
the Hill Bill were enacted, we would 
probably get administration in the form 
of somebody who wanted to short- 
change and hamstring the private com- 
panies at every turn, foster public 
ownership and tax-exempt co-ops as 
much as possible, and—if the pressure 
became strong enough—turn the whole 
thing into a political racket. 


>> The Hawaiian Islands were among the first places in the United States or the world to use 
dial telephones, it was reported recently. 
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WISCONSIN LOCALLY-OWNED 
Group Holds Mecting 


By R. C. RENO 


nual meeting of the Wisconsin Lo- 

cally-Owned Telephone Group, 
made up of telephone companies which 
are owned within the territories they 
serve, held December 13 and 14 in 
Madison, consisted of subjects of in- 
terest to small companies. With so 
much concentration being applied to 
the rural telephone situation, much of 
the discussion taking place at the meet- 
ing finally centered on this subject. 


| ENTIRE program of the an- 


Judging by statements heard at the 
meeting, there is a strong feeling on 
the part of representatives of small 
companies that they should be included 
on any industry committees appointed 
to study the rural situation and should 
have a part in discussions pertaining to 
the recently-proposed telephone ad- 
ministration bill and the rural situa- 
tion in general. Those in small com- 
panies believe they can add much to 
such discussions because of their first- 
hand knowledge of rural service and 
their intimate contacts with farm sub- 
scribers. In line with this thought, the 
locally-owned group appointed a com- 
mittee to study the RTA bill, the re- 
port of which is to be presented to the 
group’s board of directors. 

Representatives of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission were fea- 
tured on the program of the meeting, 
and they attended all sessions, showing 
a great interest in the small companies’ 
problems. The commission people en- 
tered into discussions and exhibited a 
splendid spirit of cooperation with the 
locally-owned group in considering the 
many problems facing the smaller com- 
panies of Wisconsin. 

The following officers were re- 
elected: Chairman, J. D. Kratz, Foot- 
ville; vice chairmen, C. H. Wiswell, 
Elkhorn, and T. H. Sanderson, Port- 
age; treasurer, A. H. Bowden, Almond, 
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L. M. LAMKINS 


and secretary, L. M. Lamkins, Man- 
awa. 

Following are the directors elected 
at the meeting: Mr. Bowden; C. O. 
Iverson, Amherst; H. A. Nelson, Union 
Grove; Chris Kartman, Cassville, and 
J. F. Benjamin, Cumberland. Other 
members of the board of directors are: 
John S. Allen, Milton Junction; Dave 
E. Peterson, Medford; R. G. Peterson, 
Wittenberg, and John FE. Welsh, 
Mount Hope. 

Chairman Kratz opened the meeting 
by calling upon Secretary Lamkins for 
his annual report and for the report of 
Treasurer Bowden who was unable to 
attend the meeting. 

“Dial Conversion as a Solution of 
Present Problems of Small Companies” 
was the subject of an address by H. J. 
O’Leary, Madison, chief, Rates & Re- 
search Department, Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission. 

When contemplating conversion to 
dial, Mr. O’Leary suggested that tele- 





A. H. BOWDEN 


phone companies consider among othe1 
factors, the following matters: 

(1) Savings in long-term traffic 
costs, with temporary factors either ex- 
cluded or discounted. 

(2) Capital investment required. 

(3) Extent of fixed and non-vari- 
able charges associated with capital in- 
vestment. 

(4) Condition of existing central 
office equipment with particular em- 
phasis on adequacy, extent of deterio- 
ration, and adaptability to use in dial 
operation. 

(5) Service requirements of the 
community and relationship of con- 
templated service standards to such 
requirements and to the ability of the 
customer to pay. 


In connection with savings in traffic 
costs, from the standpoint of eliminat- 
ing operators’ wages, through dial con- 
version, Mr. O’Leary said: 

“Turning from temporary factors 
to those of a more permanent nature, 
the outstanding consideration is the 
effect upon labor costs of the wage 
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and hour legislation, particularly with 
respect to minimum wages, maximum 
hours, and provision for overtime pay- 
ments. In recent years, companies op- 
erating exchanges with 500 or more 
stations have been subject to the pro- 
visions of the Wage & Hour Act, and 
have thereby experienced greatly in- 
creased traffic costs. As of July 17, 
1944, the minimum wage was increased 
to 40 cents per hour. This is the ceil- 
ing amount provided under the present 
act. However, recent proposals for con- 
gressional action to increase minimum 
wages to 65 cents per hour have been 
made. such 
would place an unprecedented burden 
upon those exchanges which are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the act. 

“Although the Wage & Hour Act 
as now constituted applies only to ex- 
changes with 500 or more stations, I 
do not think you can afford to neglect 
the indirect effect of such legislation 
on exchanges which are not subject to 
the act. In reality, the act sets a wage 
standard for the entire industry, irre- 
spective of the size of the exchange. It 
will be impossible to maintain any sub- 
stantial differential between minimum 
wages at exchanges subject to the act 
and those to which the act is not appli- 
cable. ... Since the effect of the Wage 
& Hour Act is usually the most impor- 
tant single factor to be considered in 
connection with the economy of dial 
conversion, it may be seen that the in- 
fluence of the act will extend to many 
exchanges which are too small to be 
directly affected. ... 

“Another factor affecting the econ- 
omy of dial conversion which is on the 
borderline between a general, as op- 
posed to a specific, condition is the 
serviceability of existing central office 
equipment,” Mr. O’Leary said. “In many 
of the dial conversion cases which have 
been presented to the Wisconsin com- 
mission, the applicants were persuaded 


Passage of legislation 


to convert to dial because of inade- 
quacy or deterioration of existing cen- 
tral office equipment. Such companies 
were faced with the immediate prob- 
lem of replacement of present facili- 
ties and thereupon gave consideration 
to dial equipment. 

“Another factor closely allied with 
this problem is the ability of present 
central office facilities to meet the 
service standards required by the com- 
munities served. If a community which 
has been receiving magneto service for 
a long period of time has expanded to 
the point where there is a considerable 
demand for an improved type of serv- 
ice, the telephone company is faced 
with the problem of deciding whether 
such needs can best be met by partial 
or complete conversion to a common 
battery system, or by conversion to a 
dial system. The need for a change in 
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central office facilities may precipitate 
the conversion problem, in which case 
the relative economy of dial conversion 
‘annot be measured against the pres- 
ent or prospective cost of operating 
existing facilities, but must be mea- 
sured against the cost of a new alter- 
native method of furnishing service,”’ 
Mr. O’Leary stated. 

“. . . We turn to consideration of 
specific problems which, for the most 
part, are individual with each ex- 
change. Thus, what is the situation 
with respect to facilities for housing 
dial equipment? Does the company rent 
facilities or does it own facilities which 
are adequate and properly located for 
dial installation? If a new building 
must be erected, there may be a fairly 
substantial increase in capital require- 
ments which entail an increased burden 
of fixed charges such as interest and 
depreciation. 

“Is the condition of the outside plant 
such that a proper kind of dial service 
can be furnished thereby? If not, the 
cost of rehabilitating outside plant and 
the fixed charges associated therewith 
are added factors which must be con- 
sidered when comparing relative costs 
of manual and dial operation. 

“Undoubtedly there may be other 
factors peculiar to the local situation 
which may have a material bearing on 
the comparative cost of furnishing dial 
or manual service. All these factors 
must be weighed carefully and, to the 
fullest extent possible, they must be 
given a mathematical evaluation so 
that a complete and detailed compari- 
son of costs is available in order to 
exercise enlightened judgment on the 
respective merits of manual versus dial 
operation. 

“A somewhat more intangible item 
which is not subject to precise mathe- 
matic evaluation is the quality and 
standard of service. All of you appre- 
ciate that value of service is subjective 
with the customer and changes with 
the varying fortunes of the customer. 
Since the value to the customer is not 
static, do not make the mistake of es- 
tablishing a standard of service based 
upon either a subnormal or abnormal 
level of income in the community. 
Rather, to the extent that service 
standards enter as an important fac- 
tor in the dial conversion problem, you 
should attempt to evaluate such stand- 
ards under a close approximation of 
normal economic conditions for the 
community. War-born and depression- 
born economic conditions should be 
excluded from _ consideration,” Mr. 
O’Leary concluded. 

J. C. Crowley, Jr., St. Paul, Minn., 
secretary-treasurer, Minnesota Tele- 
phone Association, addressed the con- 
vention on “Meeting the Challenge of 


, 


Today.” Mr. Crowley, by use of a de- 
tailed chart, showed the critical condi- 
tion of many of the small companies in 
Minnesota as a result of insufficient 
revenues brought about by inadequate 
rate structures. He stated that the con- 
dition facing those companies in his 
state is similar to the difficulties of the 
small companies of Wisconsin. He 
warned the industry that immediate 
action must be taken to help the small 
companies improve their status by aid- 
ing them in securing adequate rates. 

He stated that if something is not 
done to offset increasing costs with in- 
creased revenues, many small com- 
panies will be forced to close their 
doors. He reviewed the increased wage 
rates as being the biggest and single 
reason for increasing telephone rates. 
He pointed out that a great portion of 
the overall telephone traffic is origi- 
nated and terminated at the small com- 
pany’s exchange and that it is time 
the regulatory agencies recognize the 
needs of exchanges. Also, he 
pointed out that 40 per cent of the 
telegraph traffic is delivered by the 
small companies, which is another rea- 
son why the needs of these companies 
should be recognized by legislative and 
regulatory bodies. 


those 


Mr. Crowley discussed the recent re- 
port of the Federal Communications 
Commission which charged that the in- 
dustry has not met its obligation in 
furnishing rural telephone service. Mr. 
Crowley said that the report is one- 
sided, misleading and incomplete and 
that it did not give all the reasons for 
the decline in rural telephones during 
the past several years. 

The FCC endeavored to show that 
the main reason for the farm telephone 
decline was because of higher rates be- 
ing imposed. Mr. Crowley recognized 
that in a few cases, rural rates have 
increased, but in the majority of cases, 
where rates should have been in- 
creased, they have been static. 

Mr. Crowley suggested that the in- 
dustry’s critics should be fair and 
should investigate the real contributing 
sauses for the few increases that have 
been made and for increases that should 
be made, many of which have been 
beyond the control of management. 
Among the reasons for higher rates he 
listed the increased costs 
which have been imposed upon the in- 
dustry: 


following 


(1) Increased labor costs due to 
the adoption of the eight-hour law. 

(2) Increased traffic costs due to 
minimum wage and maximum hours 
laws. 

(3) Increased transportation costs 
on merchandise and materials, result- 
ing in increased costs of apparatus, 
equipment and plant material. 

(4) City, town and village ordi- 
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nances requiring changes in pole line 
locations. 

(5) State, county and town highway 
improvements necessitating the re- 
moval and replacement of hundreds of 
miles of pole line. 

(6) Building of filling stations and 
garages on corners, resulting in expen- 
sive moving of outside facilities. 

(7) Increased taxes. 


As an illustration of increased tax- 
ation, Mr. Crowley quoted the follow- 
ing from the annual report of a Minne- 
sota telephone company. 


“The total taxes for the year 1943 
amounted to $63,270.09, compared 
with $54,137.47, an increase of $9,- 
141.62 or 17 per cent. 

“Taxes absorbed 61 per cent of the 
company’s earnings for the year and 
they represent $8.23 per telephone or 
$10.78 per subscriber, or $26.53 per 
$100 of income. It is of interest also 
to note that while the company showed 
an increase of $11,829.66 in income 
for the year 1943, the increase in taxes 
almost absorbs the increase. 

“The company paid the following 
taxes for the year 1943: 

Gross earnings tax........$1! 


5,457.53 

State income tax 2,764.19 
Capital stock and 

miscellaneous taxes 1,074.20 

Social security taxes 1,347.58 


Federal income taxes 42,635.59 

“The gross earnings tax, the social 
security, a capital stock and miscella- 
neous taxes are considered operating 
taxes and assignable to telephone oper- 
ating expense. The income taxes are 
deducted from net earnings before 
dividends. 

“In addition to the taxes paid by the 
company, assessed against its opera- 
tions, it also collected and paid to 
the federal government during the year 
excise taxes on telephone rentals and 
tolls amounting to $37,775.50, or ap- 
proximately $5 per telephone in service, 
or $6.44 per subscriber.” 


In 1930 the taxes assignable to op- 
erations were $7,284.58, while in 1943 
taxes were $17,879.31, an increase of 
$10,594.73 in the past 13 years. 

In connection with other increased 
costs of rendering telephone service, 
Mr. Crowley said: 

“Further, it must be borne in mind 
that prior to the creating of the REA, 
in many states where power lines were 
extended, private power companies in 
paralleling grounded telephone lines 
furnished the necessary wire, brackets 
and glass to metallicize the paralleling 
grounded telephone circuits in order to 
eliminate inductive interference caused 
by power lines. This continued for a 
number of years. This was the policy 
of the power companies, but under 
the direction of REA Administrator 
Carmody, the REA refused to recog- 
nize these grounded telephone lines, 
and as a result, many of the losses of 
rural telephones can be accounted for 
in this group. That is, many of these 
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farm line (mutual) companies whose 
service was demoralized as a result of 
inductive disturbances, refused to raise 
the necessary funds to metallicize their 
lines and, as a result, we have a much 
smaller number of these companies to- 
day. It would be interesting indeed if 
we had the gross number of farm line 
companies that were put out of busi- 
ness as a result of Mr. Carmody’s de- 
cision.” 


James J. Brown, Madison, district 
supervising inspector, Wage & Hour 
Division, U. S. Department of Labor, 
spoke on “Present Requirements of 
Wages and Hours.” 

The session on December 14 was 
opened with an address by Charles 
Hayden, Madison, acting chief engi- 
neer, Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission, on the subject, 
Relations Between Telephone and 
Power Companies on Highways.” 


“Reciprocal 


“When one considers that there has 
never been an important legal case in- 
volving a controversy tele- 
phone and power line owners on struc- 
tural or clearance matters and that 
there have been only two commission 
cases involving inductive interference 
and a few unimportant cases on rights- 
of-way, it seems evident that if there 
are lions and lambs in the guise of tele- 
phone and electric utilities, they cer- 
tainly have been reposing calmly side 
by each.... 


between 


‘“‘While there have been very satis- 
factory cooperative relations between 
the line operating companies, this does 
not mean that many 
questions coming up which bring the 
interested utility representatives to the 
‘touch and go’ point. Usually, this 
condition develops because of misun- 
derstandings arising from the lack of 
information on the legal points involved 
and the effect which general orders of 
the public service commission may 
have on the matter... ,” Mr. Hayden 
said. 


there are not 


Concerning the location of telephone 
and electric lines on the highway, Mr. 
Hayden stated: 


“It seems to be definitely established 
that the location of a line on a high- 
way does not establish rights of pri- 
ority and that a junior line has full 
right for location there provided that 
the senior occupant is not interfered 
with structurally. In fact, another line 
may properly occupy the same side of 
the highway. However, such overbuild- 
ing or underbuilding must conform to 
the requirements of the state electrical 
code. 

‘‘While the line already located may 
not have exclusive right on the high- 
way, it does not follow that the owner 
of the line, if it conforms to legal and 


code requirements, is expected to go 
to expense in accommodating a junior 
line. For this reason it has come to be 
the practice, if an electric line is to be 
located and both sides are occupied by 
a telephone line, that the obvious thing 
to do in order that both electric and 
telephone available for 
the community would be to move the 
smaller of the two lines to the other 
side and provide either two telephone 
lines or preferably a joint line. Such 
an arrangement must be worked out 
by the electric utility proposing and 
the telephone utilities agreeing on a 
joint pole ownership with 
maintenance provisions or 
tact arrangement. 


service is 


suitable 
by a con 
“In many cases the side already 
occupied by the telephone line is much 
more suitable for the electric line and 
the telephone line could satisfactorily 
occupy the other side. To do this, how- 
ever, would mean the consent of the 
telephone company to the moving of 
the line and the agreement by the elec- 
tric company to properly trim out the 
new location. 

“The moving of the telephone line 
is usually done by the telephone com- 
pany, the electric company paying for 
the work after a preliminary arrange- 
ment,” he said. 

In regard to elimination of inductive 
interference on telephone lines, Mr. 
Hayden stated that the 
early had one or two formal cases in- 
volving 


commission 


interference and decided in 
effect that the grounded telephone line, 
since it used the ground for the return, 
was not considered standard, but, where 
the telephone lines were metallic and 
suitably transposed and the voltage 
and the proximity of the electric lines 
were such that interference on the tele- 
phone lines prevented commercial use, 
then the electric lines should apply such 
remedies by transposition or separation 
as would be necessary to remove the 
intereference. 

“The telephone companies have, in 
the recent years preceding the appli- 
cation of war restrictions on the use 
of essential metals, very busy 
making metallic such lines as remained 
grounded and it is believed that this 
work will be resumed as soon as possi- 
ble,” Mr. Hayden said. 


been 


The convention adjourned following 
an open forum on “The Postwar Prob 
lem of the Rural Subscriber.” The 
forum was in charge of Chairman 
Kratz, and many suggestions 
made concerning the rendition of rural 
telephone service in the postwar period. 


were 


The annual dinner of the Locally 
Owned group was held the evening of 
December 13. The speaker of the eve 
ning was Ed Doudna, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
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—It's Simple as That! 


There's something direct and positive about Strowger Automatic that goes 
straight to the heart of a telephone man. Standing in front of a Strowger switch, 
watching the “wipers” zip up and over to complete a connection, you know that 
the call is going through smoothly, quickly, accurately. From switch to switch, 
action is direct and straightforward—easy to follow, easy to understand. 


This simple action is the key to the many operating advantages of Strowger 
Automatic Telephone Equipment. It provides these exclusive features: 


FLEXIBILITY—Each Strowger switch is a unit in itself—a switchboard in miniature. The 
most complex problems of modern telephone switching are simply solved by combining 
these units. 

EASY GROWTH—When Strowger Automatic service makes an exchange grow, it is easy 
to add switches to handle the additional load. Switches slip readily into place on the 
exchange frameworks; those previously installed are not affected. 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE — Years of development of the standardized Strowger switch 
mechanisms have given them exceptional sturdiness and long life. Maintenance is simple 
and inexpensive. 


No wonder the Strowger System has retained, for more than fifty years, world 
leadership in the field of automatic telephony. No other equipment can promise 
better results for the telephone company—and none can back its promise with such 
a record of performance. 


AUTOMATIT 


Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Mokers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 














HE SMALL company-rural tele- 
phone problem was the keynote of 
a recent address by FCC Commis- 
sioner Durr in New York. Terming 
our domestic telephone system as prob- 
ably the most efficient and certainly the 
most extensive in the world, Commis- 
sioner Durr declared that, while the 
number of telephones in use is still 
expanding, this abundance is not shared 
by the farmers. He mentioned that 
even though the total number of tele- 
phones has been increased 35 per cent 
in the past 20 years, the number of 
telephones on farms was decreased 
nearly 40 per cent. He stated further: 
“While our farm telephones are declin- 
ing, the number of farms lighted by 
electricity is steadily increasing. Even 
if we are not interested in a TVA for 
the Danube and the Irrawady, what 
about a telephone REA for our farm- 
ers?” 
Other proponents of 
ownership have 


government 
voiced this same 
thought in recent addresses and press 
releases in connection with the prob- 
lem of serving our rural population 
with good telephone service. 

We are of the opinion that govern- 
ment ownership would never solve this 
serious problem, but it can and must 
be successfully handled by the various 
commercial telephone companies. We 
further believe that the best communi- 
cation brains in the country are in the 
telephone business and that they will 
come through with the correct answers 
so they can be put into operation early 
in the postwar period. 


* * * 


Plastic insulation of cords is proving 
extremely satisfactory on equipment 
for wartime communication. No doubt 
it will later prove equally useful for 
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commercial communication. This type 
of insulation may eventually replace 
the textile braid covering of switch- 
board cords. 


Electrical News of the petroleum in- 
dustry states that the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Southern Railroad & Aircraft 
Accessories Corp. announced that the 
railroad had become the first in the 
nation to use two-way radio-telephone 
service along 560 miles of main line. 

Through use of the radio-induction 
system, conductors and engineers on 
moving trains can talk to each other 
and to dispatchers. Wayside transmit- 


ting and receiving sets already have 
been installed at 17 railroad offices be- 
tween Kansas City and Shreveport, La. 


* * * 


New England Bell’s Telephone Top- 
ics informs us that Mrs. John Stacy 
of Bath, Maine, has been using the 
same desk stand telephone since 1903. 
Mrs. Stacy also declares that she in- 
tends to continue using it until it no 
longer works. Oh, if we could only have 
more subscribers like Mrs. Stacy! 


The Long Lines Dept. of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., re- 





The above photographs illustrate how a tree trunk has grown around a telephone bracket. It will 
be noted that the bracket and spikes were completely grown over, which means, as nearly as can 
be estimated from the rings in the wood, that at least 20 years’ growth prevailed. 
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cently installed the longest pipeline 
telephone system in the world along the 
Big Inch from Longview, Tex., to 
Phoenixville, Pa. (TELEPHONY, October 
21, page 123.) Pumping stations are 
located about 50 miles apart over the 
1,500 mile pipeline. To secure the max- 
imum flow of oil, the operation of 
pumps and valves at these pumping 
stations must be coordinated to give 
correct pressure in accordance with oil 
flow. At each station a telephone hand- 
set has been placed in a sound-dead- 
ened booth adjoining the pump room. 
This is a “‘step-to-talk” handset. When 
the station operator wants to talk with 
the dispatcher, he steps on a foot pedal. 
At all other times, his talking line is 
‘dead” thus keeping the pump room 
noises off the line. 

All spark producing apparatus is in- 
closed in explosion-proof, air tight 
boxes and sealed. <A_ special loud- 
speaker, designed by the Bell Labora- 
tories, has also been installed. 

Bell System lines approximately par- 
allel the route of the pipeline, and 
existing facilities have been used when- 
ever possible. The result is a “back- 
bone plus legs” type of layout, 4,200 
miles in length. 


* * * 


Fine resistance wire .0008 of an inch 
in diameter, about one-fourth the di- 
ameter of an average human hair, is 
now used in war communication equip- 
ment. This wire is made of 80 per 
cent nickel and 20 per cent chromium. 
Ninety miles of this wire can be pro- 
duced from a single pound of the nickel 
and chromium alloy. Its high tensile 
strength makes such fine drawing pos- 
sible. Copper, with less tensile strength, 
would snap before such fineness could 
be reached. 


a * * 


Eeny, meeny, miney moe, 

Buy some war bonds, save your 
dough. 

When Hitler hollers—let ’em go? 


Abso-posilutely no!! 


War bonds—the only present with a 
future. 


* * 


Our old friend Maj. R. T. Brown, 
Signal Officer at Aberdeen (Md.) Prov- 
ing Grounds, informs us that one of 
his installer-repairmen has_ success- 
fully solved the shoestring problem 
for telephone men for all time. Ed 
Hendricks merely removes the outer 
braid from old telephone cords, cuts 
to the proper length and clamps a cord 
tip on each end to prevent raveling. 
Thus, he has a _ shoestring that is 
stronger and lasts longer than the ordi- 
nary variety. 
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GRAY PAY STATIONS 


Help Overcome Wartime 
Service Difficulties 





Paystations solve many wartime problems 
of service. With them you can meet the 
telephone needs of large numbers of people, 
in spite of restrictions on individual telephone 
instruments. 


New war plant areas have gas stations, 
drug stores, and restaurants where paystations 
can be installed. Army, navy and marine 
encampments need paystations. 


In all these places, Gray Paystations pro- 
vide the means of serving more people with 
the least amount of equipment. Moreover, 
Gray Paystations are consistent revenue pro- 
ducers for telephone operating companies, 
and they'll produce in peacetime later as 
well as they produce in wartime now. 





THE NEW TYPE 60 


SERIES PAY STATIONS 





Something new and better in paystations—the 
new Type 60 Autelco-Equipped Gray Paystations. 
That means they make use of such Automatic 
Electric improvements as the unique balanced anti- 
sidetone circuit and other features for better trans- 
mission, longer life, lower maintenance costs and 
more convenience. 

Series 60 is available for automatic or manual 
exchanges; with handset or with conventional 
separate transmitter and receiver; and for post- 
pay or prepay operation. 

Write for the complete new Automatic Electric 
catalog of Gray Paystations. It tells all about the 
new 60 Series and about all other Gray Paystations, 
too. It is a handy reference book which will help 


you select the paystations best suited to your CATALOG 4078 
particular needs. Ask for Catalog 4078. 





New, complete, profusely 
illustrated, and authentic. 
This new catalog is yours 
for the asking. The most 


, informative and helpful 
ie ' Ti} ' ay j Hons poser adh catalog ever 
. a a a tes ‘ = issued. Send for it today! 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





SALES CORPORATION 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET *© CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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A Now Year's Resolution 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association 


HE EVE of a new year is a time 
T°: retrospect and anticipation of 

what the coming year may hold in 
store for us. We recall the events of 
the year that is drawing to a close- 
its joys, sorrows, problems and dis- 
appointments, as we look ahead and 
plan a course of procedure for the com- 
ing year. 

In reviewing the past year in the 
telephone industry, we can take pride 
in the achievements of management 
and employes in all branches of the 
service: Plant, commercial, accounting, 
traffic and engineering. Telephone men 
and women on the home front joined 
hands with their comrades and co- 
workers on the war front in establish- 
ing a remarkable record in doing so- 
called impossible things to uphold the 
tradition of our industry—to get the 
message through. 

Speaking from a traffic viewpoint, 
notably from personal observation, 
switchboard operators, supervisors and 
chief operators have established an all- 
high record in surmounting obstacles 
never dreamed of in normal times. De- 
spite the handicap of facility shortages, 
rapid force turnover, and all the traffic 
problems resulting from wartime condi- 
tions, our traffic people, with the co- 
operation of employes in other depart- 
ments, have continued to render a good 
and acceptable quality of telephone 
service and, most important of all, 
cheerfully and _ willingly, not losing 
sight of the importance of courtesy, a 


Switched Stations Not Exempt, 
Says Wage-Hour Division 

In a _ recent bulletin, the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion announced that the association had 
asked Wage-Hour Administrator L. 
Metcalfe Walling, whether or not 
switched stations must be included in 
determining if a given exchange is en- 
titled to the 500-station exemption con- 
tained in the Wage-Hour Act. The 
question presented involved an _ ex- 
change which operates 231 owned sta- 
tions and switches 379 service stations. 
Of the 379 service stations, 163 are also 
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pleasant tone of voice, patience and 
tact. An easy job? No, indeed. 

There were trying, discouraging, hard 
days—days when bodies were weary 
and minds disturbed—a letter that was 
expected, but didn’t arrive. Disturbing 
news from the fighting front. Like the 
pioneers in the telephone industry, our 
traffic people are taking these things 
in their stride and coming through with 
flying colors. 

You have only to travel or be ob- 
serving in your own community to re- 
alize that our telephone people are 
taking the lead in rendering pleasing 
service to customers despite wartime 
problems. We all could relate ex- 
amples of discourtesy, neglect, indif- 
ference and poor service received from 
other industries. These experiences re- 
sult in a greater realization of the im- 
portance of maintaining pleasing tele- 
phone service. 

There is much work to be done in 
the coming year. The job is not finished 
for our men on the fighting front. They 
have hard days and tough sailing 
ahead. They, these sons, husbands, 
fathers and sweethearts are fighting 
for peace, lasting and enduring peace. 

The job is not finished for us on the 
home front. There are difficult and 
trying days ahead for us, too. Days 
when arms will be weary putting up 
connections while the wires hum with 
war and civilian messages. Days of 
disappointment when well-laid plans 


switched by exchanges in neighboring 
towns. 

Commenting upon the question, Act- 
ing Deputy Wage-Hour Administrator 
Thacher Winslow, in a letter to Asso- 
ciation Executive Vice President Bailey, 
dated November 22, said: 


“As you know, the Section 13(a) (11) 
exemption applies to ‘any switchboard 
operator employed in a public telephone 
exchange which has less than five 
hundred stations.’ The term ‘station’ 
as used in the exemption means a tele- 
phone transmitting and receiving in- 
strument and includes extension tele- 
phones and telephones for which switch- 


will come tumbling down. Days of dis- 
illusionment when someone we have 
counted on lets us down. 

The outlook for the New Year is not 
so bright if we take a short-range view. 
The long-range vista, when our loved 
ones return and our country is at peace 
with all the world, is most encouraging. 

In the days to come, if we can keep 
the long-range vista, it will be helpful 
in overcoming the trials and problems 
ahead. 

In making New Year’s resolutions, 
we should remember to include the 
most important one of all—to preserve 
the peace on our home front in our 
daily lives, in our homes, at work, and 
in all of our contacts with fellowmen. 
This resolution is a debt we owe to our 
fighting men on all the war fronts who 
are giving their all, their lives if need 
be, so we may enjoy the fruits of their 
labor: Peace on earth, good will toward 
men. 

If our boys come home to a world 
of inner strife, discord, dissatisfaction, 
bickering and selfishness, their suffer- 
ings, privations, heartaches, misery and 
bloodshed will have been in vain. 

As the New Year dawns we should, 
we must, resolve to maintain in our 
own hearts and lives the peace our men 
on the fighting fronts are dreaming of 
and longing for: The peace they will 
expect to find when they return. That 
peace for which many of their com- 
rades made the supreme sacrifice. 


ing service is provided. It is my opin- 
ion that it is the total number of sta- 
tions served by an exchange, including 
non-owned telephones and telephones in 
other towns, that determines the appli- 
cability of the exemption. It is also 
my opinion that a telephone for which 
switching service is provided is a ‘sta- 
tion’ within the meaning of the exemp- 
tion despite the fact that switching 
service is also provided for such tele- 
phone by exchanges in other towns. 
Accordingly, since the exchange which 
you describe operates a total of 610 
stations including those which it owns 
and those which it switches, the ex- 
emption would not appear to be appli- 
cable to operators employed in such 
exchanges.” 
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Delinquent Payment Charge 
Taken Under Advisement 
Permission to apply a penalty charge 
of 50 cents quarterly to rural, com- 
pany-owned service subscribers who be- 
come delinquent in payment of their 
telephone bills, was asked by Ted Scott, 
owner, Canute (Okla.) Telephone Co., 
in a hearing on December 14, before the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
which took the case under advisement 
until it could determine whether it 
could legally adopt such a policy, if it 
should decide to grant the application. 
(TELEPHONY, November 11, page 31.) 


Mr. Scott testified that he is losing 
money at present rates, but did not 
ask for rate increases at this time; 
only for an order which would prevent 
him from suffering losses through de- 
linquencies and extra expense of driv- 
ing into the country, sometimes two 
and three times, to collect bills from 
rural subscribers. 

He testified that he has no trouble 
with his town subscribers in Canute, 
and that he can cut off his rural- 
switched subscribers, if some of them 
do not pay, by merely pulling a switch, 
through an agreement he has with 
owners of the rural lines. Therefore, 
he asked that the delinquency sur- 
charge be made to apply only to rural 
subscribers where the company owns 
the line and instruments, and where 
subscribers are more than three months 
in arrears. 


Vv 


Wins Directory Copyright 
Infringement Suit 

Michigan Associated Telephone Co., 
Muskegon, has won its suit in the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the 
southern district of Florida against 
Fred F. Donnelly, Tampa, Fla., doing 
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business as Donnelly Publishing Co., 
for the infringement of copyright of its 
March, 1943, Muskegon exchange tele- 
phony directory. 


The judgment restrains Fred F. Don- 
nelly of Tampa, doing business as the 
Donnelly Publishing Co., from infring- 
ing the company’s copyrights in and to 
any and all directories which may be 
published in the course of its business 
whether or not such directories have 
been published or may be published in 
the future and whether the copyright 
has been heretofore granted or shall 
be granted in the future. 

Court damages and costs were 
awarded to the plaintiff, it was re- 
ported. 


Vv 


Territorial Division Referred 
To Engineer for Survey 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion on December 14 instructed B. 
Richardson, telephone engineer, to 
make a survey and to recommend a new 
division of the territory served by the 
Oklahoma City exchange of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., and that 
served by the Nicoma Park (Okla.) 
Telephone Co., east of Oklahoma City. 

At the same time, the commission 
took under advisement an application 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for clarification of an order of the 
commission, issued February 12, 1942, 
which required the Bell company to 
give telephone connections with their 
Oklahoma City exchange to 29 persons 
then living in an area between the two 
exchanges. 

Southwestern Bell claimed that the 
order is not clear as to whether the 
service should be extended to these per- 
sons at the addresses where they were 
living at the time of their applications 





or whether other persons, who since 
have moved into the residences, form- 
erly occupied by the applicants named 
in the order, also should be served. 

Although two years have expired 
since the order was made effective, only 
two persons named in its provisions 
have been connected to the Bell ex- 
change. The Bell counsel explained 
that installation of the other telephones 
was made impossible by wartime re- 
strictions. Scarcity of materials, and 
confusion in the minds of company 
officials as to what the commission or- 
der of 1942 really means, have pre- 
vented further connections in the area, 
the counsel claimed. 

Floyd Green, general counsel for the 
Oklahoma commission, disputed the 
claim of the Bell counsel that the order 
is not clear and contended it means 
that all persons named in the original 
order and still living at their former 
addresses should be given connections 
with the Oklahoma City exchange. 

Most of the persons named in the 
1942 order were in the commission 
courtroom at the time of the hearing, 
December 14, and were still demanding 
Oklahoma City exchange service. Their 
attorney contended that since they were 
named in the order, their applications 
for service should date from February 
12, 1942, and should come ahead of a 
waiting list of about 6,000 persons who 
have since filed applications for serv- 
ice in the Oklahoma City area. 

Counsel for the Nicoma Park Tele- 
phone Co., testified that some of the 
persons involved in the original appli- 
cation are residing in his company’s 
exchange area and that the company is 
able to give them adequate connections 
with Oklahoma City through its own 
exchange. He contended that invasion 
of his territory would be ruinous to 
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the Nicoma Park company. 
attorney said that his company does 
not wish to serve anybody in the Ni- 


coma Park area unless specifically 
ordered to do so by the commission but 
that it is willing to extend service to 
such persons named in the 1942 order 
as would be found entitled to such serv- 
ice under a clarified order, subject to 
ability of the company to make the 
connections under present wartime 
searcities of materials. 

Several years ago the Bell company 
and the Nicoma Park company agreed 
on a boundary line between their ex- 
changes. The commission, however, has 
never issued an order approving it, 
nor has it officially recognized or ap- 
proved boundary lines between any other 
telephone exchanges in the state. These 
exist merely as a result of agreements 
between the companies involved. 


Vv 


Personal Injury Suit 
Transferred to Federal Court 
The $12,000 personal injury suit of 
Ruth B. McMahon against the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Consumers Public Power District and 
Iowa-Nebraska Light & Power Co., 
was transferred from the district court 
of Fillmore County to the federal court 
on December 8. 


Miss McMahon alleges that on Au- 
gust 17, 1944, during the annual fair 
of the Fillmore County Agricultural 
Society, she tripped over a wire at- 
tached to a pole and fell, breaking her 
hip. The pole, she said, was permitted 
to lie on the ground, with wire at- 
tached. She asks $2,000 for medical 
and hospital care, and $10,000 for in- 
juries. 


Vv 


Michigan Associated Rebates 
December Local Charges 

The Michigan Associated Telephone 
Co., with headquarters in Muskegon 
and operating about 69 exchanges in 
the state of Michigan, was served with 
an order by the Michigan Public Serv- 
ice Commission on November 28, direct- 
ing it to appear before the commission 
on December 8, to show cause why its 
present schedules of rates and charges 
pertaining to service performed wholly 
within the state of Michigan should not 
be set aside and revised schedules of 
rates be made effective as of January 1 
(retroactively), which would eliminate 
any extraordinary profit to the com- 
pany or any unnecessary element of ex- 
pense being charged to the public. 
(TELEPHONY, December 16, page 24.) 


As a result of an informal conference 
of representatives of the company and 
the commission held on November 30, 
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the company eliminated the local serv- 
ice portion of its billing for December 
for all customers, thereby effecting a 
reduction in its gross revenues by ap- 
proximately $105,400. The commis- 
sion thereafter on December 4, issued 
its further order vacating and setting 
aside its show cause order of No- 
vember 28, stating therein that the 
company, while unable to subscribe to 
the position taken by the commission, 
was agreeing to the order so as to 
avoid the time and expense of litiga- 
tion. The order further recited that the 
company, throughout the conference, 
stressed the fact that the order reduc- 
ing revenues was being entered without 
full knowledge by the commission that 
the Michigan Associated company was 
making an excessive or even adequate 
rate of return. 

The commission had previously or- 
dered the Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co. to reduce its December bills by 31 
per cent, and the Consumers Power Co. 


to reduce its December bills by 75 per . 


cent, in order to reduce the federal ex- 
cess profits tax liabilities of the two 
companies by an estimated amount of 
$4,750,000. 

This is in contrast to the decision of 
the Detroit Edison Co. to fight a simi- 
lar order which would involve the re- 
turn to customers of some $10,400,000 
of what would otherwise be federal ex- 
cess profits taxes paid to the federal 
government. 


Vv 


Small Oklahoma Company 
Applies for Rate Increase 

The Gracemont (Okla.) Telephone 
Co., with the aid of H. W. Hubenthal, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Telephone 
Association, recently filed an applica- 
tion with the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission requesting increased rates. 
The application is to be heard by the 
commission on January 16. 

A. E. Havener, manager of the com- 
pany, asked for an increase of 50 cents 
per month each on business and resi- 
dence service and that multi-party 
service be increased from $10 to $18 
per year, also that switching rates be 
raised to $6.00 per month from the 
present $4.00. His present rates for 13 
business telephones are $30 per year; 
for 22 residence telephones, $15 per 
year, and on two residence telephones, 
$12 per year. 

The petition presented figures to 
show present substantial losses. 


Vv 


Ohio Associated Requests 
Rate Increase 

The Ohio Associated Telephone Co., 
Marion, contending that its revenue 
under present rates is inadequate and 


would become more so, asked the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission on Decem- 
ber 8 for authority to increase rates in 
42 communities. 

The commission assigned the request 
to its engineers for investigation. 

The proposed rate increases in 
Marion are: Business, independent, 
$5.50 to $6.50; two-party, $4.00 to 
$5.50; rural, $3.00 to $3.50; residential, 
independent, $2.50 to $3.00. 


Vv 


WLB Pamphlet Issued; Contains 
Orders and Interpretations 

An 88-page pamphlet, dated Novem- 
ber, 1944, recently was issued by the 
National War Labor Board. It contains 
all WLB general orders and formal 
interpretations thereof as have been 
announced, many of which are in ques- 
tion and answer form. 

Copies may be obtained by writing 
directly to the Division of Public In- 
formation, NWLB, Washington, D. C. 


Vv 


Rehabilitation Process Ordered 
For Dilapidated Plant 

The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission on November 27 
ordered Peter Giesler, owner of the 
Dodge Center (Minn.) Telephone Ex- 
change since about October 1, 1944, to 
begin restoring service as rapidly as 
the necessary material can be obtained. 
The owner was instructed to commence 
this work not later than January 2, 
1945, and to have it completed by July 
1, 1945. It was further ordered that 
a complete work accomplishment re- 
port be filed with the commission 
weekly, beginning January 9, 1945. The 
commission also ordered the owner to 
place an order immediately for cable 
and keep them informed as to the ap- 
proximate date the cable will be avail- 
able for installation. Jurisdiction in 
this matter of rehabilitation was main- 
tained by the commission for any 
further orders as may appear just and 
reasonable. (TELEPHONY, November 25, 
page 33.) 

At the hearing it was revealed that 
Mr. Giesler, who had been employed 
as lineman for the Dodge Center com- 
pany for 30 years, purchased the more 
than 40-year old property from J. R. 
Springsted. Mr. Giesler paid $1,000 
down and agreed to pay the balance of 
the price of $6,000 at the rate of $1,000 
annually on October 1, with accumu- 
lated interest. 

In its report, the commission said that 
in spite of the unsatisfactory service 
rendered by the antiquated and obso- 
lete equipment which resulted in 
shrunken subscribers’ lists and corre- 
spondingly reduced revenues, the com- 
pany has received approximately $6,000 
annually. 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 


December 12: Granted American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co, authority to supple- 
ment existing facilities between Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Washington, D. C., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and various interme- 
diate points. Estimated cost, $2,605,400. 

December 12: Issued order and cer- 
tificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity granting authority to the Inter- 
state Telegraph Co., Bishop, Calif., to 
extend its lines by the acquisition and 
operation of the telephone properties of 
the Bridgeport (Calif.) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Granted authority to 
the Bridgeport company to sell its tele- 
phone properties and discontinue fur- 
nishing interstate telephone and tele- 
graph service. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

December 19: Hearing on proposed 
rules, regulations and conditions of 
service in Dorchester and vicinity as 
stated in schedule rendered by Dor- 
chester (Ill.) Telephone Co. 

December 19: Hearing on citation of 
Mason (Ill.) Mutual Telephone Co. to 
show why adequate service should not 
be rendered to the community in and 
around Edgewood. Postponed from 
September 19. 

December 19: Hearing on joint ap- 
plication of Middle States Telephone 
Co. of Illinois, Green Valley, and M.S.T. 
Corp. for authority to assign and 
transfer the franchises, licenses, per- 
mits, plants, equipment and business 
of the first company to M.S.T. Corp. 
and discontinue service. The applica- 
tion of the latter corporation seeks per- 
mission to acquire such property and 
business, to issue stock, to assume the 
obligation of securities and for a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity. 


Vv 


Recovers Discarded Telephone 
From City Incinerator 

Upon answering a telephone call re- 
cently, J. H. West, Charlotte, N. C., 
office manager, Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., heard a voice 
say, “This is the superintendent of the 
city incinerator. In our collections we 
found a telephone instrument, and 
thought you would be interested in 
picking it up.” 

The plant department reported that, 
outside of the cord which had deteri- 
orated, the set was in satisfactory con- 
dition for reuse. 

This is some indication that the pub- 
lic is conservation-minded. 


Vv 
Highway Bill Passed 
The federal postwar highway con- 


struction bill (S. 2105) is now awaiting 
the President’s signature after having 
been passed by both houses of Con- 
gress. The bill is for a three-year pro- 
gram of postwar highway construction, 
for which $1,500,000,000 would be ap- 
propriated. 
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Safety Council Reports Safe 
Winter Driving Tips 

The following are rules, based on 
National Safety Council research, for 
driving under adverse weather and 
road conditions: 


Winter Rules 
(1) Adjust speed to conditions. 


(2) Slow down well in advance of 
intersections and curves. 


(3) Follow other vehicles at safe 
distances. 

(4) Put on tire chains when roads 
are slippery with snow or ice. They 
provide “go” traction and reduce brak- 
ing distances 50 per cent, 

(5) Make sure windshield wipers- 
defrosters really work. Signal inten- 
tions of turning or stopping. 

(6) Apply brakes lightly and inter- 
mittently on icy roads. 

(7) Remember that braking dis- 
tances on snow and ice without anti- 
skid chains are from four to 11 times 
greater than on dry pavement, and that 
wet ice at near thawing temperatures 
is twice as slippery as dry ice near 
zero. 

In view of great need to conserve ir- 
replaceable cars and trucks during this 
winter, Ralph A. Moyer, research asso- 
ciate professor of highway engineering 
at Iowa State College, recommends the 
following for consideration of each 
driver: “If you cannot start, it is a 
misfortune; if you cannot stop, it is a 
calamity! You must see a hazard to 
avoid it. Reduce your speed and be 
prepared with practical precautions.” 

Professor Moyer is chairman of Na- 
tional Safety Council’s Committee on 
Winter Driving Hazards, made up of 
30 experts in field of traffic safety and 
automotive transportation. Their new 
report revealed traffic deaths in north- 
ern snow-belt states last winter ran 
the mileage death rate 53 per cent 
higher than summer toll, while more 
than usual snow and ice in some south- 
ern states contributed to a 24 per cent 
increase in the south. Skidding and re- 
duced visibility are named as major 
hazards. One state reported 69 per cent 
of all December auto accidents occurred 
on snow or ice-covered highways. 


Vv 


Army Presents Chief Operator 
With Silver Wreath 

First woman in the Army’s Third 
Service Command, which includes Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia, to be 
presented with the silver wreathed em- 
blem denoting the War Department 
Meritorious Award is Mrs. Barbara 
Orendorff, chief telephone operator at 
command headquarters in Baltimore, 
Md. 

This citation, recently awarded, is 
next to the highest within the grant of 
the War Department for civilians. 
Signed by Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somer- 
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WINTER DRIVING FACTS 
Know How To Save Your Car, 
Your Life—For Your Country 


STOPPING DISTANCES 
on Various Road Surfaces at 20 M. P. H. 
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War production and safety authorities are concerned because last win- 
ter’s traffic death rate in the snowbelt was 53% above the preceding summer 
rate. Chart shows National Safety Council research facts. A car travels 
22-foot “Reaction Distance” while driver reacts and applies brakes after 
seeing reason to stop. Major winter hazards are skidding and reduced visi- 
bility. Are your brakes, tire chains, windshield wiper, defroster and lights 
in good condition for winter driving? Neglect of any one may mean the junk 


pile or hospital! 
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Did you know wet ice at near thawing temperature is twice as slippery 
23 ice at zero temperatures? This National Safety Council chart shows brak- 
ing distances on ice at varying temperatures with and without anti-skid 
chains. Facts are based on thousands of tests on Lake Cadillac, Mich., o:.2 
at lowa State College. 








vell, commanding general of the Army 
service forces, the award was bestowed 
for outstanding performance of duties 
without regard to scheduled hours, and 
having a telephone system supported 


by pleasant and courteous service. 

On October 18, Mrs. Orendorff was 
given the blue and gold pin indica- 
tive of 10 years’ employment with the 
War Department. 
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And they are better! 
Radio experts can- 
not be sure whether 
they are listening 
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an audiodisc trans- 
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nothing finer than 
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AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 


Madison Ave., New York 
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Sound 
Recording 


(Continued from page 13) 





or, if not, there would be a duplication 
of expensive equipment in many offices. 

As stated above, the terriffic impetus 
given to recording of telephone conver- 
sations during the present war no 
doubt, in time, will result in a public 
demand for such service. We believe 
the telephone industry should be ready 
to give that service under a controlled 
and regulated procedure instead of 
trying to combat or discourage the 
demand. Recording has proved so effi- 
cient in matters dealing with contrac- 
tural relationships, it is doubtful that, 
in the postwar era, many business 
establishments will consider being with- 
out it. All business telephone transac- 
tions will be more satisfactory if the 
users know they can depend on tele- 
phone conversations with the same as- 
surance as they can rely on the written 
word. 

Retaining copies of correspondence 
is a recognized necessity so why should 
anyone object to the making of a per- 
manent record of a legitimate telephone 
conversation? Bear in mind, of course, 
that all conversations will not be re- 
corded, if the parties involved do not 
wish them to be. Many of those re- 
corded will never have to be referred 
to—only in case of dispute, or in order 
to refresh one’s memory with respect 
to a long conversation. If either of the 
two instances mentioned above arises, 
the recording would prove invaluable. 

Recording will also lessen consider- 
ably the mental strain of telephone 
conversations when one is endeavoring 
to absorb every spoken word if he is 
required or expected to report con- 
versation at a later date. The possi- 
bilities of recording in the telephone 
field are as follows: 


(1) Recording of all telephone con- 
versations relating to airplane traffic 
in air control towers in the United 
States. (This is at present being done.) 

(2) Recording of all telephone con- 
versations with relation to power dis- 
patching and switching on urban and 
inter-connecting power lines. (This is 
also being done at the present time.) 

(3) Train dispatching of railroad 
systems. 

(4) Recording of all telephone con- 
versations at police stations and fire 
control stations where individuals call 
in to report a fire. 

(5) Recording of all “buy” and “sell” 
orders in brokerage houses originated 
by telephone. 
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(6) Recording of all brokerage house 
telephonic orders transmitted by branch 
offices for execution by main office. 


(7) Recording of customers’ orders 
for retail and department stores. 

(8) Recording of complaints in re- 
tail and department stores. 

(9) General business purposes. 
(10) Recording by government agen- 
cies. 

(11) Recording by authorized law 
enforcement agencies. 


(12) Service observation and oper- 
ators’ instructions in telephone ex- 
changes. 

(13) Automatic time service for tele- 
phone exchanges. 


(14) Recording of all complaints of 
telephone service. 


These are only a few of the fields 
that appear on the horizon at the pres- 
ent time which will be helped by tele- 
phone recording. This list considers 
general business and institutional appli- 
cations only rather than _ telephone 
recording within the individual’s home. 
This type of recording is considered 
a convenience rather than one which 
will contribute to the over-all economic 
factor in business. 

Recording, of course, can be done 
either automatically (that is, as you 
lift: the receiver the machine will be- 
gin to record and as you place the 
receiver on the hook it will stop), or by 
means of a switch which enables parts 
of the conversations to be recorded at 
the discretion of the individual. The 
recorder also may be remotely con- 
trolled, if desired. Voice control of the 
recorder may also be used to meet 
special conditions. With this arrange- 
ment, the machine will start on the 
incoming signal and will stop after a 
running lag of approximately five 
seconds. 

Recorders may be equipped with a 
unit which provides for distortionless, 
automatic volume control within the 
necessary range for the recording of 
telephone conversations. The typical 
automatic volume control operates on 
the principle that the impedance of the 
copper-oxide rectifier shunted across 
the secondary of a transformer in- 
creases or decreases with DC bias. The 
DC bias is produced by rectifying a 
portion of the output of the amplifier 
and thus high level signals produce a 
high DC bias and a low impedance of 
the shunted rectifier. Likewise, high 
level signals cause a load on the sec- 
ondary which decreases the gain. Weak 
DC signals produce little DC and small 
load. 

Undoubtedly, a talking clock will 
some day be a must for all telephone 
companies in order that they may pro- 
vide accurate time service for their 
subscribers. Talking clocks, now being 
built by foreign manufacturers, are 


capable of handling about 150 simul- 
taneous calls and are extremely accu- 
rate. Usually, two machines are in- 
stalled in parallel so that if one should 
fail there is a reserve to step in auto- 
matically. 

The equipment used in the talking 
clock is based on the principles of the 
ordinary talking picture. The film 
used is a circular dise rotated around 
a shaft. The film disc is protected from 
injury by two glass discs between which 
the film has been fitted. The film is 
traversed by a ray of light which im- 
pinges on a photo-electric cell. 

The indication of the time is divided 
into separate parts for hours, minutes 
and, if desired, seconds which are com- 
bined in succession for a complete time 
indication. The hours, minutes and 
seconds are recorded on separate film 
dises, and the time is indicated every 
tenth second. An indication may con- 
sequently be: “Eight, thirty-six, forty.” 
A machine for the transmission of 
hours and minutes, but not seconds is 
available, if desired. 

In some cities, companies are formed 
to provide time service with advertis- 
ing as a feature. This system operates 
on the principle that you call a speci- 
fied number for the correct time, but 
first you must listen to a short record- 
ed advertisement before receiving the 
time. These companies are privately 
owned and operated. The necessary ter- 
minal facilities and lines are rented 
from the telephone company. 

When the war is over and we may 
again enjoy normal life there will be 
a big increase in all kinds of commu- 
nications. There probably will also be 
a record player and perhaps a record- 
er in every home. At least, it is safe to 
assume that record players will be as 
common as radio sets are today. The 
use of these recorders and record play- 
ers will, in all probability, reduce the 
use of written messages when time is 
a factor to be considered. It will be 
much more convenient to speak a mes- 
sage into a recorder microphone and 
then place the small unbreakable rec- 
ord in an envelope, address and mail it 
than to sit down and write a letter. 
Then the recipient will enjoy the record 
when played back in the sender’s own 
voice much more than a cold, informa! 
letter. 

The question just now is how can 
these recordings be made and in this 
we perceive various possibilities. While 
eventually there will probably be a re- 
corder in every home and office there 
also will undoubtedly be a need for 
public locations where a transient may 
conveniently make a recording. Sales- 
men, will have a small light-weight 
recorder which can be carried in a 
manner similar to a portable typewriter 
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and which can be used to make records 
to send letters and reports to the home 
office. This machine must be equipped 
with a universal motor so that it can 
be used on planes, trains, and hotel 
rooms. 

Then, also, there probably will be 
machines where any one can drop a 
coin in the slot, make a recording, press 
a button and receive a record and 
envelope for mailing. There is a possi- 
bility also that these machines may 
even be located in some postoffices. 

Telephone companies may find it 
profitable to run a recording service for 
their transient customers and _ this 
feature would be handled somewhat 
like present day toll service. Suppose 
a customer wants to send a recording 
to a certain party in a distant city. 
He calls a special operator, either from 
his office or a pay-station, and gives 
the address of the party to whom the 
message is to be sent. The operator 
asks him to start talking for recording 
when he hears a tone. Another tone 
would indicate 30 seconds or more be- 
fore the end of the record. The com- 
pleted recording would then be mailed 
by the telephone company and the cus- 
tomer billed in the same manner as he 
is billed for a toll call or telegram. 

Telephone companies are in the busi- 
ness of furnishing voice communica- 
tion for the general public and it might 
appear highly desirable to provide a 
means of keeping records of certain 
voice transmissions in the event there 
is a possibility that such record may 
be of value at a later date. Equipment 
should be made available so that record- 
ings can be made when requested by 
subscribers or when considered neces- 
sary by the operator in accordance with 
the established policies of the company. 
It would seem highly desirable to have 
each switchboard position equipped 
with a key so that a recorder could 
be cut into a circuit quickly whenever, 
in the opinion of the operator, a per- 
manent record should be made of a 
conversation about or controversy over 
telephone service. This would later 
prove invaluable in the settling of dis- 
putes and service complaints. Of 
course, it is understood that the parties 
involved in the conversations would be 
put on notice by some method that they 
were being recorded. 

A timing arrangement could be 
adopted so that a recorder could be cut 
in automatically on each position to 
observe the operator at certain inter- 
vals. This plan would tend to improve 
the service as it would keep the oper- 
ators alert and at their best at all 
times. 

Modern dictating machines do a mar- 
velous job in the business world and 
their use is increasing daily. However, 
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show you how the Edison Electronic 
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when a machine is provided for each 
letter writer the load factor is not 
over 10 per cent because he will prob- 
ably not use it over two or three times 
a day. Then, also, when this system 
is used in large offices squads of run- 
ners must go around at least once each 
hour and collect records and take them 
to a stenographic pool. This frequent 
invasion of private offices by these 
record collectors proves a considerable 
nuisanee and bother. 

In the opinion of the writer, voice 
recording is here to stay because it 
serves a number of necessary and use- 
ful purposes. The telephone industry 
should maintain its progressiveness by 
recognizing this fact and by making 
early plans to bring about a sensible 
and controlled use of recorders in con- 
nection with telephone service. Popular 
approval and demand is bound to force 
the adoption of telephone recording as 
it did the use of the handset telephone 
only a few short years ago. The wheels 
of progress cannot be retarded, in 
these United States. 


OBITUARY 

JOHN A. AMADON, 56, traffic engi- 
neer with the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Boston, Mass., died 
in Melrose, Mass., on December 10. 
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ONE OF THE MANY 
reasons why Sub-Cycle is 
so popular as a Ringing 
Converter is because once 
put in service it requires 
absolutely no routine 
maintenance. 


In Sub-Cycles there are 
no moving parts; nothing 
to adjust. It will not in- 
terfere with radio recep- 
tion. 


Here is a most dependa- 
ble source of signaling 
that will go on delivering 
quiet, economical, effi- 
cient service for you day 
after day for a long 
period of time. 
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Sub-Cycle is built for heavy duty. 
It is made in 6 models for loads 
from small PBX to large central | the magnetic field and inductance and 
office. Output capacity 7!/2 watts 
to 40/50 watts. 


Decide Condemnation Proceedings 
For Puerto Rico Company 

(Special to TELEPHONY)—S. J. Rafael 
Delgado Marquez, director of the Com- 
munications Authority of Puerto Rico, 
said recently that condemnation pro- 
ceedings against the Puerto Rico Tele- 
phone Co. have been decided upon if 
current negotiations between the gov- 
ernment and the company do not result 
in a satisfactory arrangement by which 
the people can take over ownership and 
operation of the company’s properties. 
(TELEPHONY, June 10, page 32.) 


Director Delgado Marquez pointed 
out that the authority made ample pro- 
vision for expropriation action and it 
would be entirely possible to go ahead 
with the legal suits without any further 
action from the legislature. He be- 
lieves, however, that any such action 
should be delayed until the legislature 
is in session, because of many angles 
involved in financing the purchase. 

The legislature last February named 
a committee of investigation, a group 
of experts from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to investigate the valuation 
of the Puerto Rico company’s proper- 
ties. This committee never rendered 
a report. The Insular Senate, however, 
passed a bill authorizing the purchase 
of the company’s property. This meas- 


ure was killed in the lower house, where 
the Popular Democratic Party, now in 
power, did not have a majority vote 

As a result of the general election 
held November 7, the Popular Demo- 
cratic Party won control of both houses 
of the legislature and it is predicted 
that some action will be taken in the 
legislature’s regular session to be held 
in February, 1945, it was reported. 
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More Than $25,000 Storm 
Damage to Telephones 

Damage estimated at $25,000 was re- 
ported to telephone communications 
after a November 13 storm in western 
North Dakota. Over 2,000 wire breaks 
were reported; 300 broken poles, and 
57 long distance circuits affected eight 
Northwestern Bell and 30 Independent 
company exchanges in that area. 

Four North Dakota, three Nebraska- 
South Dakota and two Minnesota crews 
plus one from the Mountain States 
Telephone &Telegraph Co., aided in re- 
pairing the damage. 

Nineteen more long distance circuits 
were put out of commission November 
16, and isolated two Bell company- 
owned exchanges and 16 Independent 
exchanges and toll stations. 

Service was almost completely re- 
stored by November 18, it was reported. 
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y techni- 
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THE ELECTRICAL FUNDAMENTALS 
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State College; Professor, Electrical ineering, 
sity (1942-43); 550 pages, 6x9, 359 illustrations, $3.50. 


Presents the electrical fundamentals of 
communication, including the three divi- 
sions—telegraphy, telephony, and radio 
} with its allied branches. Starts with 
} electronics, explains what the communi- 
cation technician wants to know about 
direct current, conductors, resistors, in- wits 

sulators, and discusses such topics as @ Transmission of electro- 


the electric field and capacitance solely 
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W. L. Runzel, Well-Known 
Chicago Manufacturer, Dies 

William Louis Runzel, founder and 
chairman of the board of the Runzel 
Cord & Wire Co., Chicago, died Mon- 
day, December 11, after a brief illness. 
He was 72 years old. 





WILLIAM LOUIS RUNZEL 


With the death of Mr. Runzel, the 
telephone industry has lost one of its 
best known and most _ progressive 
leaders. He was accorded national 
recognition by the industry for his 
many and varied technical contribu- 
tions to the art. Not content after 
many years of intent devotion to the 
industry, which for a less active indi- 
vidual would have merited the ease of 
retirement, Mr. Runzel in his later 
years continued his activities in pre- 
paring his son, William L, Runzel, Jr., 
to succeed him in carrying on the 
affairs of the Runzel company. 

Mr. Runzel devoted almost his en- 
tire business life to the manufacture 
of telephone cords, wire and cable, 
commencing his business career with 
the Western Electric Co., Chicago, in 
1888. Later, he was superintendent of 
the Stromberg-Carlson Co, and built 
its cord and cable plant in Rochester, 
N. Y. He was also co-founder of the 
former Runzel-Lenz Electric Manufac- 
turing Co. 

He was widely-known in manufac- 
turing circles in Chicago. He was a 
Knight Templar, 32nd Degree Mason 
and a Shriner. He also was a life 
member of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America (the Bell Pioneer group) and 
of the Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association. 
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Suggests Service Preference 
Recommendation that preference be 

given to discharged war veterans who 

need telephone service for business en- 
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terprises they substantially own and 
operate, and to widows of veterans who 
are living alone except for small chil- 
dren not more than 10 years old, was 
made recently by the telephone opera- 
tions industry advisory committee to 
the War Production Board. 
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Army Field Telephones Play 
Vital Parts in Battle 

“The folks back home who used to 
listen to the gossip on rural telephone 
party lines should listen to combat line 
chatter over the Army’s field telephone 
system,” said Kenneth L. Dixon, Asso- 
ciated Press staff writer, in a dispatch 
from the Western Front dated Decem- 
ber 5. 

“Sometimes it’s a little hard to know 
exactly when to laugh and when to 
heave a sigh of relief. 

“There was the day when the Third 
Battalion of the 137th infantry took 
the town of Bistroff in Lorraine. They 
needed big gun support and the 219th 
field artillery supplied it. Out in front, 
calling signals for the artillery, was a 
lone forward observer, Lieut. 
T. McCaffrey, Lincoln, N. H. 

“He saw German troops spearheaded 
by two tanks approaching a two-story 
house at the edge of the town. He 
called for more artillery. When the 
Germans had surrounded the house, he 
ordered the artillerymen to blast the 
entire area, including the building. 

“They did, blowing the roof off the 
house and pocking the sector all around 
it, driving the enemy infantry back. 


Robert 


“You wouldn’t have known from 
listening in that Lieutenant McCaf- 
frey, who escaped unscathed, was call- 
ing the shots from within the building 
itself — and from a second story win- 
dow, too! 

“Pvt. John McGrath of Crabtree, 
Pa., was crawling across open terrain 
one night on patrol when, suddenly, a 
voice boomed out directly in front of 
him. ‘Why don’t you go back?’ 

“He froze and broke into a cold 
sweat. Then the voice went on, ‘It’s 
a long journey to Berlin, ete., etc.’ 
The German propaganda loudspeaker, 
hooked up to a telephone line, was soon 
silenced by Yank artillery.” 
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Snowbound Doctor Telephones 
New Baby's Care 

A telephone rang in the London, 
Ohio, home of Dr. F. E. Rosnagle on 
December 12. A man’s shakey voice, 
coming faintly across a rural line, said: 

“A baby has arrived. What’ll we do 
now?” 

So, the doctor told friends the fol- 
lowing day, he gave instructions on 
how to care for the new infant and 
told the parents they would have to 
wait a day or two before he could get 
there. The snowdrifts were too deep. 
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Soldering Filaments 

Soldering filaments on telephone 
switchboard lamps is such a delicate 
operation that it must be done under 
magnifying glass. 





Twenty-four employes of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., were honored 

October 31 for covering more than a million and a quarter miles without a traffic accident over 

a period of five years. The recognition ceremonies were held in the company's warehouse and 
garage building. 


Silver medals were presented to the drivers. 


FRANK J. BAKER, general superintendent of the 


company, presided. Congratulations were extended by FRANK E. BOHN, president of the company; 
CAPT. CUSTER DUNIFON, of the traffic division, Fort Wayne Police Department, and GORDON 


GRIFFIN, manager of the Safety Council of the Fort Wayne Chamber of C ce. 
are participants in the fleet safety contest of the Fort Wayne Chamber of C 
National Chamber of C 


The drivers 
rce and in the 











ce safety contest. 


Those in the picture are, front row (left to right): EDWARD MEIER, THOMAS SHOULDERS, MR. 

BOHN, HARVEY RAUB, CAPTAIN DUNIFON, JACOB SIMMONS and ALAN BRUMSKILL; second row, 

MR. BAKER, RAY TRACY, LLOYD WIRE, FRANK ROBERTSON, THEODORE H. SANDERS, MONROE 

ZUMBRUN, BERNARD WELSH, CLIFFORD MORTON, ROMEO WALTON, MR. GRIFFIN; third row, 

THOMAS CHANDLER, WILLIAM YOUNG, VICTOR McGUIRE, ANDREW FOSNAUGH, ARTHUR 

CRANSTON, WARD HINDSLEY, WAYNE KEPLER, and rear row, THOMAS PILLER, CARL SAUTTER, 
CARL MEIBOOM and CHARLES SHOPPELL. 
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Au the strength and durability 


inherent in steel are combined--- 
with definite economies---in Crapo 
Galvanized Steel Strand. Heavy, duc- 
tile, tightly-bonded zinc coatings, ap- 
plied by the famous Crapo Galvaniz- 
; ing Process, 
provide lasting 
protection against 
corrosion. 


Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galvanized 
Products near you or 
write direct for fur- 
ther information! 





INDIANA 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE INDIANA 





ELECTROX 


BATTERY 
ELIMINATOR 


GIVES WORRY-FREE SERVICE 


Operates direct from lighting circuit. 
Delivers constant, humless D.C. to oper- 
ator’s circuit on magneto switchboard. 
Power-off relay assures uninterrupted 
service in case of power 
failure. Low in cost! See 
your jobber, or write direct 
\ for full information. 
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German Artillery Knocks Out 


| Telephone Wire 


Here’s a recent indication of the in- 
tensity of the heavy artillery barrage 
the Germans are laying down in Ger- 
many: 

A 150-yard telephone wire had to be 
relaid 35 times in two weeks. The 
longest time the wire remained uncut 
was 36 hours. 

Corp. Wilfrid Benjamin, Sparta, IIl., 
who relaid the wire each time said, 
“After two or three days, one during 
which they knocked out the wire eight 
times, I decided the only practical 
thing to do was lay a new wire each 
time instead of finding the old one and 
repairing it.” 
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Promote Two U. S. Signal 
Corps Officers 

Two newly-promoted Signal Corps 
officers—Maj. Gen. Frank E. Stoner 
and Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff—were 
central figures in a ceremony in the 
Pentagon Building on December 6 when 
Maj. Gen. H. C. Ingles, Chief Signal 
Officer, pinned on their shoulders the 
appropriate insignia of rank and 
thanked them for their outstanding 
services to the Army. 

General Stoner, who has been chief 
of the Army Communications Service 
since February, 1942, is credited with 
being largely responsible for the in- 
stallation and successful operation of 
the vast fixed communications networks 
now reaching to every quarter of the 
globe. 





MAJ. GEN. F. E. STONER 


General Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio Corp. of America, who has just 
returned from an overseas assignment, 
has been called on frequently by the 
Signal Corps to discharge important 
missions and for consultation on mat- 
ters especially relating to electronics 
and radio. He recently received the 
Legion of Merit for his services in the 
reopening of communications in Paris, 
enabling press and other messages to 
be sent to the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

Since joining the Signal Corps Re- 
serve in 1924, General Sarnoff and his 
associates have consistently placed the 
facilities of the Radio Corp. of America 
at the disposal of the Army. 





Georgia Telephone Association, 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Jan- 
uary 17 and 18, 1945. 


Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
January 23, 24 and 25. 

Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 12 
and 13. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Kansan, Topeka, March 15 
and 16. 

Kentucky Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Lafayette 
Hotel, Lexington, March 20 and 
21. 

Tennessee Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Nashville, 
March 23. Hotel not yet decided. 

Iowa Independent Teleph 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 3 and 4. 








COMING TELEPHONE MEETINGS 


Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 


5 and 6. 


Spring Executives’ Conference 
of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 10 


and 11. 


Illinois Telephone Association, 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, 
April 19 and 20. 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deschler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 24 and 25. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
9 and 10. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Law- 
rence, Erie, May 22, 23 and 24. 
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Captain Draper Returns from 
Northwest Pacific Area 

Capt. H. L. Draper, former assistant- 
secretary of the South Carolina Con- 
tinental Telephone Co., Sumter, and 
Georgia Continental Telephone Co., 
Monroe, called the editor recently dur- 
ing a stopover in Chicago on a trip to 
his home in Cookeville, Tenn. 

Captain Draper, who has been in the 
Northwest Pacific for several months, 
has been extended a 30-day leave. He 
was formerly secretary of the South 
Carolina Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. 
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American Standards Association 
Approves Uniformity of Terms 

As a result of the efforts of Dr. 
Arthur Bessey Smith and the Amer- 
ican Standards Association there has 
been much progress made in reducing 
to logical uniformity the terms and 
definitions used in communications 
work. This cooperation and effort re- 
cently resulted in a list of standards 
which has been adopted by the Stand- 
ards association. Of interest to the 
telephone industry are the following 
three standards approved by the asso- 
ciation. 


ASA, Z24.1-1942: Acoustical termi- 
nology, a list of words and expressions 
used in dealing with sound carried by 
air. There are just enough mathemati- 
cal expressions to make clear the few 
concepts which would be uncertain 
without them. 

ASA, Z24.2-1942: Noise measure- 
ment, a list of the basic terms and 
their definitions, together with rela- 
tions between various units used in 
noise measurement. There is much in- 
formation in this bulletin, though it is 
not intended as a textbook. 

ASA, Z24.3-1944: Sound level meters 
for the measurement of noise and other 
sounds, containing definitions of words 
and expressions which are needed for 
uniformity, also the properties and per- 
formance of a meter which will give 
commercially accurate results. Few 
forms of energy are more difficult to 
measure than sound. This applies to 
the measuring instrument and to the 
conditions surrounding the tests. 
Though not a textbook in acoustic 
measurement, this bulletin is informa- 
tive to the interested reader. 


Each of these bulletins costs 25 cents 
and may be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Standards Association, 70 E. 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Reported Dead 

Reported as missing in action since 
September 19, MAJ. GEORGE W. KNAUER, 
is now listed by the War Department 
as dead. Major Knauer was chief en- 
gineer and plant manager in the North 
Dakota area of the Northwestern Bell 
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Telephone Co. and was located at Fargo 
before entering the military service on 
July 20, 1943. He was 51 years of age 
and had spent 34 years in the telephone 
business. 
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Private Jap Telephones Put 
At Public Disposal 

A shortage of telephone equipment 
in Japan prompted a government order 
recently placing 3,500 private tele- 
phones at public disposal, Tokyo radio 
reported. 

Use of the private telephones by the 
public will be restricted to the period 
from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 





Communications Expert Returns 
From Overseas Duty 


Rudy Marshburn, Greensboro, N. C., 
cable splicer for the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., recently 
returned to Greensboro after three 
months in Belgium and France serving 
as a civilian volunteer communications 
expert with the Army Signal Corps. 

One of a group of volunteer tele- 
phone men who helped splice cables 
blown up by the Germans or Allied 
bombing attacks, he held the rank of 
colonel while overseas and was one of 
six men selected to repair communica- 
tions centers on the front lines. 


% RECORDGRAPH* 


Close-up of twin 
Recordgraphs* aboard 
an airplane carrier 








A battery of Record- 
graphs* in the SHAEF 
in England 


for authorized telephone recording 
hour after hour without interruption 


a permanent recordings 
of sound, speech, or code are de- 
sirable, the Recordgraph* offers out- 
standing advantages ... for traffic 
instructions in air control towers, dis- 
patching and switching orders on urban 
and interconnecting power lines, train 
dispatching, telephoned “buy” and “sell” 
orders in brokerage houses. 

In business houses also, the Record- 
graph* is invaluable for recording tele- 
phoned orders or complaints; proceed- 
ings of conferences, conventions, and 
sales meetings; for training purposes, 
sound analyses, taking inventories, or 
checking speech,manners, and efficiency 
of telephone operators. 

This is the famous film recorder 
used by the U. S. Navy, Signal Corps, 
Marine Corps, four major radio net- 
works, Government departments 


and agencies, for making the D-Day 
Invasion recordings and many on-the- 
spot recordings of the Allied Forces. 

A compact, self-contained unit, the 
Recordgraph* provides hours of con- 
tinuous (many more of intermittent) 
recording, without changing media. The 
recording, permanently embossed (not 
photographed ) on 35 mm plastic Amer- 
tape, needs no processing. Instant play- 
back of any portion, amplified through 
built-in loud speaker, is strong and clear. 
Built-in automatic volume control. 
Starts and stops by manual switch, re- 
mote foot switch, or automatically by 
electrical impulse, voice, sound, or sig- 
nal. The model shown above weighs 
about 50 lbs., and is supplied in 
compact, durable traveling case. For 
demonstration and complete informa- 


tion, address *Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


FREDERICK HART & Co., Inc., Recordgraph Division 


Formerly AmMertyre Recorpcrarn Corr. 


333 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


A subsidiary of American Type Founders 
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Spiral-4 Cable Provides More 
Channels for Communication 

Spiral-4 cable carrier systems are 
being used by the United States Army 
Signal Corps in various war theaters 
not only to increase the talking range, 
but also to provide additional channels 
of communication. This cable was es- 
pecially designed for use with carrier 
equipment and contains two pairs in 
spiral arrangement, each having load- 
ing coils at quarter-mile intervals. 

The carrier system will operate at 
distances up to 150 miles when spiral-4 
is used as an aerial cable or laid on the 
ground, and at distances of at least 400 
miles when it is buried underground. 
For systems using two or more interme- 
diate repeaters it has been found de- 
sirable to use the cable either under- 
ground or as aerial construction, with 
average repeater spacing of approxi- 
mately 25 miles. 

A report from one theater states that 
spiral-4 cable provides the most satis- 
factory means of communication for 
carrier systems. Its installation requires 
fewer manhours than the construction 
of an equivalent amount of open wire 
line. 

Spiral-4 installations must be pro- 
tected from friendly vehicles as well as 
from the weather and enemy action. 
It was found preferable to hang the 
cable from trees, parallel to the road, 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 








MICHIGAN 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Leng Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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using messenger wire only when needed 
because of excessive spans. 

A spiral-4 carrier system in Eng- 
land has been in continuous operation 
since May, 1944, with 60 miles of cable 
suspended, in this case, from poles. 
Three telephones, four teletypewriter 
and two DC ground return simplex cir- 
cuits are provided. The repeaters are 
spaced approximately 20 miles from 
the terminals and located in private 
buildings. In order to facilitate main- 
tenance, an alarm and signaling cir- 
cuit operating over one of the simplex 
circuits is used for signaling between 
the carrier terminals and intermediate 
repeaters. Since this carrier system was 
first installed it has given excellent 
service with only a two-minute inter- 
ruption in service on one occasion 
caused by a tube’s burning out. 

The spiral-4 cable is hung, unsup- 
ported, between poles except at high- 
way crossings and through some towns 
where the cable is supported by mes- 
senger wire. The cable is fastened to 
the poles by means of open helix spring 
hangers which are placed on drive 
hooks. The method has been useful, for 
when a pole is struck by a vehicle the 
spring hanger jumps off the hook, al- 
lowing the pole to fall free of the 
cable. This has happened in two cases 
and necessitated only replacing the 
pole. Recently several bombs were 
dropped in the immediate vicinity of 
the pole line and, although open wire 
lines on the same pole line were dam- 
aged and put out of service, the spiral-4 
cable was found undamaged. 





Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


* We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue [all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
ef our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 

408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

135 Se. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bell Executive Promoted 

New Jersey Bell Telephone Co., New- 
ark, recently named JESSE B. McCvuL- 
LEN as Vice president in charge of pub- 
lic relations. ANDREW P. MONROE, who 
formerly performed both duties, con- 
tinues as head of the personnel depart- 
ment. 





Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidge., Milwaukee 2, 

* . 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


Wis. 








ATLANTIC 
Creesetiag Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., M. ¥. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Condalt 


PLANTS AND OFFICES: 
Mew Orieans, La. Jackson, Tens. Becton, Mass. 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Mics. New ten Y. 
Nerfelk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philad Pa. 
Annapots, Md. Chieage, tl. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 














SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








J. WW. WOPAT 


Censulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financia! 
Bate Investigations 
1616 Lineein Bank Tewer Fort Wayne, ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Kate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per werd payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





TECHNICAL WRITER WANTED 
Position open with Chicago manu- 
facturer of communications equipment 
for man or woman having a good 
knowledge of telephone business and 
able to write clearly, concisely and 
forcefully. Give all details of educa- 
tion, experience, salary, etc. Address 
Box No. 2131, c/o TELEPHONY. 





WANTED: By telephone company 
in Middle West, experienced repairmen 
and linemen. Good salary for men who 
can qualify. Furnish full details of 
experience, draft status, etc. State 
ment of availability required. Write 
Box No. 2126, c/o TELEPHONY. 





WANTED: Telephone Accountant— 
qualified to supervise all phases of tele- 
phone accounting for Class A com- 
panies. Give full information as to age, 
experience, draft status, etc. Attach 
small photograph. Write Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 
Tower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


WANTED TO BUY: By individual, 
telephone exchange or small group of, 
from 400 to 1000 stations, preferably 


in Middle West. Write Box 2124, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER—Excel- 
lent opportunity with state regulatory 
commission. Required: General knowl- 
edge of physical property and services 
of utilities and ability to analyze en- 
gineering data and write reports; col- 
lege degree or equivalent experience, 
with one or two years’ experience with 
regulatory commission, telephone util- 
ity, or allied industry. Appointments 
are for duration with opportunity for 
permanent Civil Service status. Write 
California Railroad Commission, State 
Building, San Francisco, Calif, 


WANTED: Experienced linemen. 
Write to The Sussex Telephone Co., 
Box 253, Newton, N. J. 


FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 500 used crossarms, 10 
feet standard, 8 pin, complete with 
pins and braces. Plain or treated. 
Write Public Service Telephone Co., 
Montrose, Mich. 


FOR SALE: 25 Western Electric 
No. 333-B Wall Sets, exposed gong 
type, refinished, ready for service, @ 
$6.25 each, less the receivers, other- 
wise complete. Write Independent Telo. 
Repair Co., 1432 W. 15th St., Chicago 
8, Ill. 








CORDS—NEW (SHOP WORN) 
SAVE 50% 
GREEN—TELEPHONE CORDS—BROWN 
W. E. Co.—KELLOGG—STROMBERG-CARLSON 


LENGTHS 6 FT. TO 16 FT. 
Please Specify Trim in Inquiry. 


SWITCHBOARD CORDS 
LENGTHS—2 FT. TO 10 FT. 
Specify Trim and Plug for Which Intended in Inquiry. 


PATCH CORDS 
With Plugs Attached—Specify Length, Also Plug Desired 


MDF TEST CORDS 
With W. E. Co. No. 23-147-152-206 or 234 Plugs Attached 


NO RATING REQUIRED 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE andSUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 6, OHIO 
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Camp Lejeune, N. C., Receives 
Telephone Center 

A new telephone center recently was 
presented at Camp Lejeune, N. C., with 
W. C. Darrow, Tarboro, N. C., com- 
mercial and traffic manager of the 
Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
making the presentation, and J. E. 
Evans, assistant commercial manager, 
expressing appreciation to Capt. L. S. 
Dyer, camp communications officer, and 
other officials who made possible the 
furnishing of the improved service. 
Several other Carolina company offi- 
cials attended the program. 

Maj. Gen. John Marston, command- 
ing general, accepted the center for the 
Marine Corps. A feature of the pro- 
gram was the awarding of a free long 
distance call to two Marines stationed 
at the camp. 


Vv 


Former AT&T Employe 
Awarded DFC 

Capt. Floyd H. Trogdon, Asheboro, 
N. C., who prior to entering the Army 
Air Forces in November, 1942, was 
employed by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., recently was awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross in the 
European theater of operations for 
“extraordinary achievement and out- 
standing courage” during 50 missions 
on a B-24 bomber, of which he is chief 
navigator. The presentation was made 
by his wing commander, Brig. Gen. 
Hugo P. Rush. 

Overseas since last March, Captain 


Trogdon previously had received the 
Air Medal with three oak leaf clusters. 
Vv 


Stromberg Awarded Third 
“E" Production Star 

Army and Navy officials joined with 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. labor and man- 
agement heads recently in honoring six 
department representatives, whose co- 
workers earned top company production 
honors during the period for which the 
Rochester communications plant was 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” flag with 
three stars. 

A recent Army-Navy survey disclosed 
that only 3,000, or 3.55 per cent of the 
nation’s war plants, have been awarded 
the coveted pennant, the company re- 
ported. 


Vv 
Appointed Board Member 


PuHitip C. STAPLES, president, Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, was ap- 
pointed a member of the newly-formed 
advisory committee to give business “a 
voice in the administration of the War 
Production Board in the Philadelphia 
region,” on November 30 by J. Griffith 
Boardman, newly - appointed Philadel- 
phia Regional Director of the WPB. 
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MAKES THIS 
HAND SET 


__ 7 SELF-CONTAINED 
_ UNITS OR 


BECOMES AN INDIVIDUAL | 
RINGER BOX . 


THIS IS 


NOR 


contribution to progressive 
telephone service at a time when 
far greater demands are being 
made on the telephone by 
subscribers than ever before. 
Write us 
THE NORTH ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
GALION, OHIO 














Acme Visible Records, Inc... 
Acorn Insulated Wire Co., 
Addressograph Multigraph Corp 
Air Reduction Sales Co 

American Coach and Body Co., 
American Condenser Corp. 
American Appraisal Co., The.. 
Aemrican Creosote Works, Inc..... 


American Crossarm & Conduit Co..... 


American Cross-Arm, Inc. 

American Fork & Hoe Co., 

American Steel & Wire Co.. 

American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


Armstrong Cork Co., Whitall Tatum 


Glass Insulators Dept 


Associated Telephone Engineers’ Soc... 


Atlantic Creosoting Co., 
Audio Development Co.. 
Audio Devices, 
Automatic Electric Sales 
Corp. 66 ich eee 
Barco Manufacturing Co.... 
Bartlett Mfg. Co.. 
merry @ Coe.. lL. M...... 
Bethlehem Steel Co... ‘ 
St Ms Tg Ey Dbcecccsscscecees 
Buckeye Telephone & Supply Co. 
Cable Spinning Equipment Co., The. 
Calculagraph Company 
Carney & Co... B. J..... 
Chance Co., A. B..... 
Christiansen Co., C. M.. 
Churchill Cabinet Co.. 
Coffing Hoist Co... : 
Colfax Lumber Co....... 
Cook Electric Company. 
Copperweld Steel Co.. 
Cuneo Press, Inc., The. “s 
Davison Chemical Corp., The.... 
Defiance Alloyed Products Co... 
Dicke Tool Co. 
Dictaphone Corp. 
Donnelley & Sons, 
Ederer, Inc. 
Edison Inc., Thomas 
Electric Products Co., 
Electric Storage Battery 
Estwing Mfg. Co........ 
Everstick Anchor Co.. can 
Fahnestock Mfg. Co., Ine..... 
Fansteel Metallurgical Co.. 
Forged Steel Products Co... , 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., The 
Fowle & Co., Frank F.. 
Gary Service & Investment Co.. 
General Cable Corp... 
General Electric Co............... 
General Telephone Directory Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., The. 
Gray Manufacturing Co., The. 
Hallicrafters Company nakode 
Hammond Drierite Co., W. A.. 
Hart and Co., Frederick. 
Herdrich Boggs and Co... 
Hexacon Electric Co...... 
Highway Trailer Co.......... 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co... 
Homelite Corporation 
Hubbard & Co.. “ve 
ee OE GIR. cendkeecees 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co... 
International Creosoting & 
Construction Co. a 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation 
Johns- Manville 


Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.. 
Ka-Mo Tools, 
Kellogg Switchboard & 

Supply Co. wee 
Kester Solder Corp............ 
Klein & Sons, Mathias..... 
Leeds & Northrup Co 
Leich Sales Corporation........ 
Lenz Electric Mfg. Co 
BAS TORINO Gok ccc wvcacsvascuses 
Linen Thread Co., Inc., 

Loomis Advertising Co...... 

Lorain Products Corporation, 

MacGillis & Gibbs Co..... 

Mathewson Company, 

Matthews Corp., W. N 

Michigan Pole & Tie Co..... 

Morley Co., 

Moss Tie Co., T. J.. 

Murdock Co., Wm. J.. stese 

National Carbon Co., Inc..... 

National Fireproofing Co............ 

National Telephone Supply Co. 

Naugle Pole & Tie Co..... 

North Bros. Mfg. C 

North Electric Mfg. Co... 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corp.. 

Overton Co., S. E......... inns 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Hemingray 
Division ‘ 

Page & Hill Co... 

Paper Manufacturers 

Paragon Electric Co.. 

Partridge Lumber Co., 

Pensacola Creosoting Co 

Plastic Wire & Cable Corp... 

Phileco Corp. (Battery Division) 

Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd 

Porcelain Products, Inc. 

Premax Products, 

Raytheon Mfg. Co 

Ray-O-Vac Company re 

Rebuilt Electric Equipment Co......... 

Reliable Electric Co......... 

Remington Rand, Inc..... 

Rhodes & Sons, M. M.. 

Roeblings Sons Co., John A..... 

Runzel Cord & Wire Co..... 

Schauer Machine Co., The. 

Schollhorn Co., Wm., 

Seymour Smith & Sons, Inc. 

Sloan and Cook.. Tn = 

Southern Electric & Transmission Co. 

Stephens Co., E, 

Sterling Engine Co 

Stromberg-Carlson Company 

Sturgis Posture Chair Co 

Suttle Equipment Co.. 

Taylor-Colquitt Co., 

Telephone Cabinet Co : 

Telephone Repair and Supply 

Texas Creosoting Co.. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.. 

United States Motors Corp 

United States Rubber Co 

United States Steel Corp 

Valentine Clark Corporation. 

Vulcan Electric 

Webster Electric 

Western Electric Co... nr 

Weston Electric Instrument Corp 

Whitney Blake 

Wiremold Co., 

Wopat, J. W...... 

Wray & Co., J. G 

York-Hoover Corp. 

York Investment Co 
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